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My dear Enoledue^ 

It is my pleasure to owe mucli to your gene- 
rous friendship. The only return which it is in my 
power to make is the regard which I feel for you ; but 
as a very small expression of that regard and of my 
obligations^ I ask you kindly to accept the dedication 
of these letters from 

Yours aflFectionately, 

WILLIAM BULLAE.. 
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Lettees feom Abeoad. 



LETTER I. 

Feb. 22, 1860. 

My dear Father, 

We are about half-way across the Bay of Biscay ; 
the weather all that the most squeamish could hope 
for, the sun now shining after some gentle rain, and 
the wind such as to make us carry all our sails. 

Our departure from Southampton was cheered by 
many loving hands and hearts, telling us of ties which 
distance only seems to make more near — telling us, 
too, that what is called separation only has to do with 
the visible and the temporal, not with the invisible and 
the eternal. But whilst these good things are in fleshly 
tabernacles, it is no little consolation to be '^ boarded, 
lodged, and done for,^' in the good ship " Ceylon,^' 
for a free passage in which I am indebted to the Elir^c- 
tors of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, who have 
multiplied small services by their own generous rules, 
and have left me wondering and grateful, that I may 
go to Alexandria and back with almost the same 
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2 Letters from Abroad. 

facility as if I had inherited Aladdin^s lamp. We are 
overwhelmed with kind attention, and it will not be 
easy to forget the kindness with which Mr. Stebbing 
(the Purser of the ship) on our departure, endeavoured, 
by every arrangement for our comfort, to make us feel 
that we were not merely going down to the sea in ships, 
but were carrying with us, as far as possible, the free- 
dom and comforts of home, and were thought of and 
provided for with a care which could not be exceeded 
even there. To be told that, ^' if you are not comfort- 
able, it will be your own fault,^' magnifies selfishness 
into a duty which is quite cheering, and makes one 
lament that the opportunity for exercising such a vir- 
tue is not to be extended to Australia instead of to 
Alexandria, or to suffer any limit but one^s natural 
life. 

It is difficult, however, to find a want which is not 
supplied. The daily dinner may give you an idea of 
the bounteous table which is kept here; so I send 
you a copy of yesterday^s ^^ bill of fare :'* — Giblet 
soup, fried and boiled turbot, roast beef, boiled shoul- 
der of mutton, roast goose, boiled calf s head, roast 
ducks, boiled rabbits, roast and boiled fowls, corned 
pork, roast haunch of mutton, corned beef, minced 
veal and poached eggs, roast loin of veal, pigeon pies, 
roast leg of pork, mutton puddings, croquets of beef, 
roast quarter of lamb, jugged hare, ham and tongue, 
curry and rice. Second Course — Black-cap puddings, 
fruit tarts, rice puddings, sandwich pastry, jam tartlet, 
macaroni, cheese, college dumplings. Ale, porter. 
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The Daily Dinner. 3 

soda-water, sherry, madeira, port flowed on in an un- 
limited stream. This is the dinner, and the breakfast is 
very much like it. One needs the appetite and diges- 
tion of a Kamtschatdale to do justice to the gastric life 
of the sea. Independently of the great meals of the 
day, my kind friend the steward, prompted by Charles 
at his farewell, has done all in his power to " strengthen 
me,'' as it is called. His attentions are most overpow- 
ering. At six in the morning comes a cup of hot 
coffee, and an inquiry what I will take for breakfast. 
Something hot at 11 a.m. "But I can't take it." 
'^ You must, sir, if you please." " But I can't." "You 
must, sir, your servant says you must!^ Luncheon at 
one. Something brought between two and three. 
Dinner at four; tea and coffee. "Let me bring you 
just something hot the last thing at night," says my 
kind friend, the steward. Many thanks to him for 
pouring in his oil and wine to the wounded traveller, 
and may he never want " something hot the last thing 
at night." If I gave myself up to the tender mercies 
of this man for one week I should be in a fever, or 
in some other process of eliminating all the hots and 
sweets and nutriments with which he would supply me. 
Will you thank my anonymous friend very gratefully, 
for me, for those beautiful lines which you gave me 
"from a friend" ? * I like their simple beauty much. 

* If my personal thanks to the anonymous donor of these lines 
must be reserved for that stat6 of being where it has been said we 
shaU most love those who have most wished ns and done ns essential 
good, I must not lose the hope which this note affords me of thus most 
heartily conveying the expression of my gratitude. If I have wrongly 
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4* Letters from Abroad. 

How much more impressive, sometimes, is a word which 
expresses less, than one which seems to express more ! 
I do not know that at any time the word "almighty 
has struck me so forcibly as the words ^'mighty Friend 
in those lines. The infinite overwhelms us, as getting 
all beyond our capacity to estimate it. Sometimes the 
tremendous power of the steam-engine of this ship, 
seems to convey a more real idea of power than that 
which is twirling round this globe more easily than we 
could twirl an orange. By the way, this rotation which 
we are making is shown by my watch, which has got 
very wrong already. Our clocks are set, daily, at noon. 
The air is very much milder than it would be at home 
to-day. Although chilly, we could sit on deck without 
inconvenience. The demon of sea- sickness has been 
hitherto sparing of victims, and there is a large evening 
party in the saloon, occupied in much the same way 
as they would be at home ; in reading, writing, work- 
ing, cards, backgammon, doing nothing, and in listen- 
ing to some instrumental music which is provided for 
our entertainment. A large proportion of the passen- 

quoted the lines it is because the practice of picking pockets flourishes 
as well in the east as in the west, and some yagabond took away all 
that my memory did not retain. 

" I know not the way I am going, 
But well do I know my Guide, 
And with childlike trust I give my hand 
To the mighty Friend by my side. 
And the only thing I say to Him 
As He takes it, is, * Hold it fast, 
Suffer me not to lose my way, 
And bring me home at last.' '* 



A Peefect Day. 5 

gers consists of military men going to join their regi- 
ments in many parts between Gibraltar and Hong 
Kong. There is a small library on boards and books 
were somewhat freely purchased on deck just before our 
departure. We spell over our old newspapers with a 
diligence very diflFerent from that which would have 
been given to them last week. We are oflF Cape 
Finisterre, and we "turn in'^ thankful that the Bay 
of Biscay has dealt tenderly with us. 

February 23. — A perfect day ; the wind from S. E. 
and a little fresh, and, but for the wind, a fine spring 
day. We are now (7 p.m.) off the rock of Lisbon, but 
it is too dark for us to be able to make out anything. 
The sunset was beautiful; and the pink atmosphere 
which covered all the coast of Portugal, which was 
visible to us, was new to me, and I suppose was a colour 
of these regions. We do not see many things. A few 
gulls follow us to see if anything is to be given away^ 
and some porpoises tried to run a race with us. But 
they cannot keep up with this ship. The colour of 
the sea is something between slate colour and prussian 
blue, darker and more severe than that of our chan- 
nel. Of the merits of Malta over Cairo for the object 
which I have in view, we do not get any satisfactory 
information. What one says is unsaid by another. 
Whence we may infer (and it is an inference most un- 
satisfactory in any choice of climate for invalids) that 
there is much difference in these places in different years 
— differences, too, in modes of looking at the same thing. 
So that in this, as in many other things, the " eye creates 
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the outward world it sees/' and it is not easy to see, 
feel, breathe, and measure warmth, wet, cold, and winds 
for one's fellows. When we reach Malta, we shallxlecide 
whether we stop there or go on, and I dare say not 
before. 

February 24. — Another perfect day, bright, with 
few clouds, and the air fresh but very soft, although 
from the east. We passed Cape St. Vincent at 7 a.m., 
and are now working well on to Gibraltar, which we 
shall not reach until 10 this evening, an unfortunate 
time to reach " the rock," as we shall see little beyond 

its lights. 

Your very aflfectionateibn. 



LETTER II. 

February 25. — Henry's birthday, of which may he 
have many blessed returns. Our letters were sent oflf 
this morning from Gibraltar harbour, where the 
" Euxine " (a ship of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany), which had been detained by heavy winds in the 
Mediterranean, arrived just at the same time as our- 
selves. This will enable you to hear about us some 
days sooner than you would otherwise have done. It 
is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. We were 
much pleased with "the rock," and with its harbour full 
of ships of war and commerce; and my dear com- 
panions, who landed and saw the town, were greatly 



Gibraltar. 7 

amused by the motley and varied costumes, and the 
ugly, dirty folk whom they saw there. But it being 
the Jews' sabbath, and shops being shut, there 
was no opportunity (and indeed there was no time) 
for the purchase of '^ cheap '^ silks, the Jews being 
the chief shopkeepers of these things. The mom* 
ing broke dirtily and wet upon us, but as the day 
grew, so came the sun and clouds, colouring beautifully 
the rock and the bay of Gibraltar, and the high grounds 
which constitute this part of Spain. The bay is about 
six miles across, and just opposite Gibraltar is the town 
of Algesiras, where the French fleet has lately been 
at anchor. But it has now left. Our modem guns, 
if the truth is now told about them, could destroy 
this town from " the rock " easily enough. We took on 
board a Spanish general, who is going out to settle the 
Spanish share in the squabbles with the Cochin-Chi- 
nese. He tells sad stories of the destructive doings of 
cholera amongst the Spanish troops off Tetuan. We 
entered the Mediterranean in a '^ Levanter,'' a sharpish 
easterly wind blowing right in our teeth, and by no 
means a pleasant wind, but still not cold enough to 
prevent our being on deck. 

It strikes one as very little matter of surprise that 
any foreigners passing Gibraltar, and looking at it as 
an English possession, should regard us as an insolent 
and grasping race. What business any but Spaniards 
can have with it certainly requires some explanation. 
I wonder how we should like a Spanish fleet and some 
thousand troops to hold some impregnable portion of 
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our land^s end. However, we have managed to flatter 
ourselves that we hold Gibraltar for some very useful 
purpose, and that no other nation would use it so bene- 
ficially for mankind as ourselves. They tell us on 
board that we have to thank a Frenchman for a hint 
respecting its improved fortification, which is now 
being acted on. I should like to ask some engineer, 
if by blowing oflF some portions of the sloping rock, 
where a landing of troops might be eflFected or at- 
tempted, such a steep and lofty wall might not be 
made, as would be insurmountable, and as would ren- 
dei' unnecessary many guns and much fortification. 
" There is nothing like leather,^^ applies to many call- 
ings besides that of the seller of hides. 

February 26. — A perfect day, the thermometer on 
deck being just at 57°. With all that I could do, I 
had some difficulty to maintain this temperature in 
my bedroom a week ago. The wind is easterly, but 
soft and harmless. Tea being just over, the ladies are 
adjourning to the deck, which is a good measure of 
the kind of temperature. The appearance has been as 
much of Sunday as could well be on board; all quiet 
and decorous. And as there was a clergyman on 
board, a large congregation assembled in the saloon, 
where, with a shortened service, and a very excellent 
short sermon, we spent an hour which ought to be 
profitable. And at this point of my, letter an evening 
service is announced. It consisted of prayers and 
lessons, the latter being read by the Surgeon of the 
ship. The sunset was a delicious novelty, pink and 



The Atlas Mountains. 9 

carmine gradually shading off into the greyish-blue 
of the eastern sky^ and to the south the hilly coast of 
Africa, which is just now visible enough. 

February 27. — To-day has been quite a midsummer- 
day, of the genial but not intense kind. The wind 
changed to the south-west. The sun shone all day. 
The thermometer ranged from 64° to 77"" Fahr. We 
were longing to have you on the deck to-day. The 
view was intensely beautiful throughout the whole day. 
I wish I could give you the least idea of it. The 
southern sky was of the choicest, deepest, clearest 
blue, gradually melting into a tender blueish-grey, 
until it was interrupted by some scores of miles of the 
snowy Atlas range of mountains, with all the sharp, 
crystalline, irregular outline and surface, and with the 
characteristic shadows which are so beautiful in snowy 
mountain ranges. These heights (about eighty miles 
from us at their highest summit) appeared gradually 
to descend into a lower mountainous and lowland 
region, which was veiled by a mist of a neutral tint, in 
which blue predominated, and then was abruptly cut 
by the line of the deep blue Mediterranean, the only 
interruption of this coloured line being where the sun 
had made its usual pathway of bright silver gilt. The 
foreground (if I may so call it) of this view was about 
twenty miles of the Mediterranean, which lay between 
us and the shore. This view continued with very 
little change all day, until the sun was nearly set, and 
then what remained within our sight of the misty 
lowland range was substituted by burnished gold, 

B 3 
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gradually changing in the shade into a deep dark 
sapphire^ the distant sky beyond having become a 
tender pink. How glad I should be if out of these words 
you could gather a little bit of an idea of what we 
have seen to-day I But thankful as we should be for 
words, they are but poor substitutes for things. We 
have been most happy in our weather ; such a voyage 
at this time of year being rare. I think we have deter- 
mined on going on to Cairo. The more we hear about 
it, the more (for our object and considering the time of 
year) do we prefer it to Malta. And we like our 
quarters, and should hke three days more on board 
the "Ceylon;" especially as the prospect of weather 
is fair. For so large a number of passengers (nearly 
a hundred) all has been remarkably quiet. The only 
hot-blooded and turbulent biped whom I have seen, 
was a Frenchman naturalized in England, who was 
grieved in his mind on account of a chilly wind in his 
neck, but whose chief complaint he expressed by saying 
that " he only asked for a little civilization.^' I fancy 
that his consciousness of the absence of '^ civilization " 
was a fruit of much brandy late and early. 

We made the tour of the engine-room to-day, with 
much admiration of the simplicity of its arrangements. 
By what is termed a super-heating apparatus, a great 
economy in the consumption of coal has been 
effected. The steam passes through tubes in which 
it is heated much beyond the temperature at which it 
leaves the boiler, and in this way it acquires an enor- 
mous increase of power. The engines of this ship 
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have inverted cylinders^ and the bases of the cylinders 
are just outside our cabins. 1 suppose that the iron 
plates of which they consist are, at least, an inch and 
a half in thickness. But such is the expansive power 
of the steam within the cylinders, that you can see a 
slight elevation of these iron plates at each ingress of 
steam. 

February 28. — ^A very fine day, but with plenty of 
wind from the north-east ; cooler than yesterday, and 
the ship rolling much. Happily, we are running before 
the wind, or we should be well wetted. As it is, we 
are as dry as nuts. The sea has been very beautiful ; 
rough and foamy, with rainbows (or rather with bits oi 
decomposed light) everywhere amidst the foamy crests 
of the waves. The day has brought us nothing new 
but this — and that we passed an island named ^' Zem- 
bra,'' and another, " Pantallaria,*' the penal settlement 
of Sicily and Naples ; and, for such a place, looking 
comfortable enough. To-morrow we hope to reach 
Malta. 



LETTER III. 

Malta, Feb, 29. 
*We arrived here safely this morning ; thankful, too, 
for having escaped winds which have been wandering 
tumultuously about the Mediterranean, but which have 
avoided us. Malta was visited by storms of wind the 
day before yesterday, so severe that some of our fellow- 
creatures were said to have been blown about and down 
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like ninepins. We landed this mornings and had a 
peep at Yaletta^ and a little of the country round 
about it^ and we are quite satisfied to move on. The 
island is a large rock^ most of its soil said to have 
been brought from Sicily. This, probably, is an exag- 
geration, but it tells a tale of natural barrenness. The 
town of Valetta is picturesque ; the streets steep and 
narrow, with lofty stone houses, Italian and Moorish — 
the chief latter characteristic being bow windows on 
ornamented brackets of very various size and shape, 
and coloured green chiefly. Most of the shops are 
open to the street, and they tell talesi of superabundant 
dust. We paid our respects to the Governor, and 
walked through the public rooms of the Palace (as it 
is called), or Governor's house. The chief objects of 
interest are the collections of arms and armour of the 
old knights. The present Governor seems to have a 
love for putting things in order, and he has arranged 
these things with much taste and skill. There are the 
usual amount of ugly pictures of old grand masters 
and other pugnacious celebrities of the order of 
knights; and amongst them is the smartest dandy 
that ever was painted — our dear fourth George. He is 
in absolute contrast to everybody and everything else 
in the place — a great, vulgar, tawdry dandy. There 
are some MSS. of a Pope and of Charles V., making 
grants to the knights ; and old bits of arms and trum- 
pets, to which especial value is attached, from their 
commemorating very important facts and men. The 
council chamber is a well-proportioned room, covered 
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with Gobelin tapestry nearly 200 years old, some 
of which is exceedingly beautiful, having retained its 
colour entirely. . The council consists of the Governor, 
as its chairman ; eight men chosen by the Government, 
and eight by the Maltese ; and the admission of the 
pubUc is limited by tickets, each councillor having the 
power to issue two tickets. After such purchases as 
^re absolutely unavoidable in Malta, we drove to the 
Governor's gardens, which are about three miles from 
Yaletta, and one of the sights of the island ; and there 
it was pleasant (only eight days from England, and 
from a temperature hardly made comfortable by con- 
stant fires) to wander about among orange and lemon 
trees, richly loaded with beautiful and delicious fruit, 
and scattering their superabundance on the ground, as 
our apples are scattered in autumnal orchards. Many 
trees were in flower, and amongst them the abutylon. 
There is not any great beauty in the gardens, and their 
soil is said to ]>e brought there from Sicily. It 
certainly is a rich loam, which looks foreign to the 
island. The black pepper is a tree which was in seed, 
the smell of which was very peppery indeed. The 
loquat exists in great abundance. China roses were in 
flower plentifully, and there were other roses in flower. 
Geraniums lived well out of doors, but were not in 
flower ; but in the market were nosegays made up of 
^oses^ geraniums, carnations — sweet exceedingly. 

In. the court-yard of the Palace was an excellent 
specimen of a Norfolk pine, which spends all its time 
out of doors, and which had made a growth of one 
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yard last season. From Mr. Davidson^ the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company^s agent, I i*eceived some very 
useful information respecting Egypt. He has been 
long both in Malta and in Egypt. He does not recom- 
mend Malta during March ; and he does not recom- 
mend Cairo after March. Malta is likely to be cold^ 
windy, and rainy for some weeks ; and at the begin- 
ning of April, Cairo is likely to begin its khamsins; 
and these winds blow so hotly, and carry with them 
such quantities of sand, that it is sometimes necessary 
to keep entirely within doors for three days together- 
shutting everything very close to exclude both heat 
and sand. This wind, or the fear of it, will probably 
shorten our stay in Cairo ; but, for the next months 
Egypt seems to be the right place for us. Bomish 
priests abound in Malta: a more respectable-looking 
class of men than in many parts. The country of 
Malta — such as we see about Valetta — is dismal enough. 
One day in it is more than sufficient. Its hedges are 
almost all stone walls — whitish stone. Some few of 
them are made of that ugliest, of all cactuses, the 
prickly pear. Palms are occasionally seen. The locust- 
tree abounds in many parts, and is not unomamental ; 
but its dark foliage produces no very agreeable eflFect. 
There is a great deal of cultivation of such things as 
are grown ; but it is said to be sometimes a question 
not without anxiety how Malta shall be fed. Within a 
very short time, meat has quadrupled in price. In 
Valetta are enormous granaries. If any naval power 
could stop its supplies from without, the place must 
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capitulate. In dry weather I should think that the 
dust of Malta must be intolerable. The harbours are 
narrow inlets, with deep water, and they seem to be 
well protected, and very safe. There are many large 
men-of-war here ; and there are said to be about 7000 
soldiers in the place. It looks as if it might abound 
in military society. Some of the views of the Medi- 
terranean are most charming ; and if everything was 
as beautiful, and was as likely to continue so, as a view 
of this sea which I saw from one of the boarding- 
houses of Valetta, no one could wish to wander any 
farther than this. But uncertainty is not the exclusive 
privilege of our English climate, and wind and rain 
may to-morrow occupy the view which to-day seems to 
tell only of tranquil happiness. We returned to our 
ship in the afternoon. The opera attracted many of 
our passengers in the evening. The day has been 
most pleasant — a little chilly in the morning, but just 
the right temperature during the day. We have intro- 
duced some very obvious novelties for passage to Egypt : 
a large party of our American cousins, whose peculiar 
twang would reveal itself even in Babel; and six 
Jesuits, neither pleasant to look at nor to hear. And 
before we weigh anchor (which is to be about mid- 
night) I will suggest a meditation which dirty Bomish 
priests (if they will not use soap) must forgive — I wish 
they would render such thoughts about them wholly 
impossible. 

Can a Christian be a dirty man, of his own will ? 
By such a one, I don't mean a man of opinions, views, 
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creeds^ phylacteries^ genuflexions^ traditions, whether 
these have been gathered from the Bible, the Koran, or 
from any other source. Such a man may be dirty 
enough for the worship of the temple of Cloacina. And 
I believe that a man may read biographies of certain 
people called saints until dirt becomes almost identified 
in his mind with virtue. 

But I mean one who has realized Christianity as a 
life. This must of necessity include refinement, and 
refinement excludes dirt. It includes also benevolence, 
and benevolence does not willingly stink under its 
neighbour's nose. These men look as if they scarcely- 
owned human fellowship. One sight of them is enough, 
except as you might look at a monster, or a deformity. 
You do not wish to see them, except in that new crea^ 
tion wherein dwelleth righteousness, and therefore 
cleanliness. 

In contrast to all this, and simply in its relation to 
cleanliness, how beautiful is Christ's reproof to Simon : 
" Thou gavest me no water for my feet ; my head with 
oil thou didst not anoint,'' and then one of the earUest 
acts of the penitent's Christian life, " She has washed my 
feet with tears, and has anointed my feet with perfume," 

March 1. — To-day has been again very beautiful, 
a summer day, but not fertile in events. Our American 
'* down-easters," as they are called, add much to the 
life of this little community, and somewhat to its orna- 
ment. And our priests are not in the way. One of 
the cleanest of them sat near me at dinner. And as he 
4id not seem to understand how to look after himself 
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on board ship, his neighbours looked after him, and 
plied him abundantly with food. I was not a little sur- 
prised after all (and Lent too !) to hear him complain 
how badly he had dined. He will have abundant op- 
portunities of doing justice to his inner man before we 
reach Egypt. And yet our measures of justice in this 
matter are very various. We live in a land of Goshen, 
as it were, but there are those who cry out for more 
fleshpots as if they were really in the wilderness. 
There is a long scale of degrees between the appetite 
of the lady who spent her morning in finding a spar- 
row for her dinner, and those hearty savages who 
eat meat and butter until their skins are as tense as 
their own pigs. So that until one has settled our eccle- 
siastic's position in the scale, it would be difficult to say 
that he had not had a really Lenten meal. A neighbour 
at dinner, who joined us from Italy, told me a story 
illustrative of Neapolitan public honesty and good faith. 
An Englishman, who possessed about ^90,000, went out 
to construct or to aid in the construction of a railway 
in Naples..: Jle undertook this with every encourage- 
ment from the late king and government, until he had 
spent about £80,000 in the aflFudr. They then gave 
him the cold shoulder, withdrew their recommendation 
of the scheme, and left him in the lurch without any 
means of redress. 

Having but little to do we indulge in many 
schemes for future movements ; and they are much 
encouraged by the great facilities which exist for 
moving about all parts of the Mediterranean and its 
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shores. The steamers of the *' Austrian Lloyd's " and 
the " Messageries Imperiales '* are, with the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, the chief carriers about this sea. 
But there are many others, Russian, Greek, Neapolitan, 
&c. And common report speaks well of the ships, and 
their general accommodation and provisioning. Our even- 
nmg'8 entertamment has been varied to-night by a dance 
on the deck ; originating or much encouraged by the 
Yankees; as their ladies have disappeared from the 
saloon, and most of the English damsels continue at 
their " work and books or harmless play." It is curious 
how the value of an old newspaper increases ; and how 
the obituary of one's native town seems to acquire a new 
interest and to speak of one's lost townsfolk as of a 
nearer relationship than usual — and yet, perhaps, if 
analysed, not curious, only seeming so, because we 
don't, or won't, or can't see all that it signifies. 

March 2. — Another delicipus day, with a gentle 
northerly wind, not quite without east in it. Hitherto 
all has quite contented us with our change from the 
land of Bacon towards the land of Ham, and I trust 
that nothing will occur to discontent or disenchant us. 

March 3. — ^Another beautiful day, with a fresh 
head wind, and all the ship in preparation for land- 
ing to-morrow. Our dinner ended by a speech, intro- 
ducing the health of our captain, and a characteristic 
reply, accepting the commendation which was given to 
the " Ceylon," but regretting that, as the passengers 
thought so well of her, they had not had an opportunity 
in a bit of a gale of wind of becoming better acquainted 
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with her good qualities^ and expressing the hope that 
he might see us all again on some future occasion, 
when this gale of wind might exhibit more of the 
excellence of the ship. 

I cannot do justice to Captain Evans^ speech. I 
i^sh I could do justice to all the qualities which make 
him so fit for the position which he occupies, and 
which would give me much pleasure in being in a gale 
of wind under his care. But though I cannot thus do 
him justice, I can thank him most cordially on behalf 
of my companions and myself for all his kindness, 
which added so much to the pleasure of our voyage. 
If he is fond of gales, may he have plenty of them ; 
otherwise I could wish that he may always have such 
weather as we have had so much reason to be thankful 
for between Southampton and Alexandria. 



LETTER IV. 

Alexandriay March 5, 1860. 

We safely reached this place yesterday. The Indian 
passengers had an early breakfast, in order to go on 
by the 9 a.m. train to Cairo and Suez. We asked for 
ours at the usual time, and then departed from our 
ship, and it was much like leaving home and England. 
Our landing was a new fact in our existence. We 
were first stopped at a small quay for the examination 
of passports ; we had none, and they made no question 
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about us, " as we were English/^ But with our servant 
as a Frenchman, there was some question, until his 
letter of domicile was examined, and then he was al- 
lowed to pass. What this distinction between French 
and English means we could not tell. We supposed 
it might be an attempt to extract a fee, which, how- 
ever, they did not get. A grave native accompanied 
us to the landing-place, and he gave us an example of 
a dishonesty which we are told is universal. He asked 
me for the money which I was to pay the boatman. 
Four shillings was the sum, but he expostulated at its 
insufficiency. I knew it was too much, so he was not 
likely to get any more. When he saw this he tried to 
persuade me to say to the boatman that I had only 
engaged to give three shillings, so that he might pocket 
a shilling himself. This appears to be a constant way 
among these folk, and they know their liability to it, 
so I suppose the practice is in their eyes only like 
what we call diplomatic : and perhaps Louis Napoleon 
and the representatives of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
in negotiating a commercial treaty, are occupied in 
much the same way as the grave Egyptian who was 
trying to get me to help him cheat the boatman out 
of a shilling. The landing was a queer scene enough, 
and certainly somewhat diflFerent from one's general 
occupation on Sunday morning (by the way there are 
three Sundays here, the Christians', the Jews', and 
Friday, which is the Sunday of the country). The 
little quay was about twenty feet long, and this was 
thickly lined with men trying to get the job, or jobs 
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many, of carrying our luggage to the Custom House, 
Some jabbering in their native tongue, some in scraps 
of English, others making signs (by holding out 
ropes, putting their hands into their mouths to signify 
eating, and inclining their heads on their hands to 
signify sleeping, which together meant carrying to the 
hotel), made us understand what they wanted, and on 
our arrival at the quay they mi^de us further under- 
stand, by taking immediate possession of our boxes, 
what they intended, I pictured to myself a universal 
scatteration of all our boxes over Alexandria ; and, as 
the case was desperate, although I was not fit for any 
encounter, I sprang on the quay, and with a stick I 
iJeared the quay within its range, and kept it clear 
until the baggage was again returned into the boat* I 
suppose that I must have felt some of the instinct 
with which the Europeans regard the Easterns (Japhet 
regarding Shem and Ham). It seemed to me as if, poor 
thing as I am, I could have scattered any number of 
them. Having got all safe in the boat again, I waited 
till our servant sought a car for our luggage, keeping 
guard whilst the porters tried all their arts again to 
get me to let them carry it; a front row of naked- 
legged fellows on their haunches, and a back row^ 
standing up, rivalling one another in their importunate 
noisy solicitations for a job. There is no police or 
authority to control them ; so they all do just as they 
like, and a man with a white face is a California to them 
whence they can dig nuggets with their tongues. 
Our servant has since claimed the entire right and 
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privilege of rows as being his own^ and^ inasmuch as I 
was none the better for this one^ I hand over to him 
the flagellations. Whilst waiting for the cart, my 
companions were politely attended by the man who 
wanted me to help him to cheat the boatman, and on 
parting he asked for " backshish/' or whatever their 
name is for a gratuity. The harbour was full of ship- 
ping, one dock containing four men-of-war, looking as if 
they might have been bruised at Navarino, and not 
since put to rights. There were many graceful latteen 
rigged boats, the boom (or whatever they call it) 
carrying the sail, of enormous length. The sky was of 
a dazzling clear blue, all the outlines of the houses 
(flat-topped) making the sharpest lines against it. 
Just by our landing-place, were camels (dirty as dirty 
could be) with water-bags slung over their backs, 
at a well whence the water was being taken, to fill 
them. And in the little house at which we halted, were 
six women entirely covered in loose white garments, 
only allowing so much of their faces as would let their 
eyes work to remain uncovered. If you had ever seen 
a patient in a hospital whose face had been burned, and 
whom a careful and clean nurse had well plastered with 
clean white linen dressings, you would get an idea of 
the look of these ladies. What they had to do in this 
little place I don't know. We drove through many 
narrow streets to our hotel, which is in an open place 
in process of ornamentation, but at present wild and 
dusty enough. The houses in it are ugly white erec- 
tions, with little balconies stuck on to the separate 
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windows by the clumsiest carpenter in the place. In 
the afternoon we went to an exceedingly pretty English 
church, standing in a garden surrounded by pines and 
tamarisk and with flowering plants clambering over 
little arbours, in which were native women apparently 
doing mothers^ duties to children of Europeans unstrung 
by this relaxing climate. 

The out-door population is of an infinite variety of 
appearance in colour and shape. From black to white, 
there is every gradation of coloured skin. Here are 
the Farthians, Medes, and Elamites; and the dwellers 
in Mesopotamia and Judea and Cappadocia; in Fontus 
and Asia; in Fhrygia and Famphylia; in Egypt and 
in the parts of Lybia about Gyrene : strangers of 
Rome ; Jews and Froselytes ; Egyptians and Europeans; 
Americans, &c., &c. Fut them into all manners of 
turbans, cowls, hats, caps, wide-awakes, wraps, fezes, 
jackets, coats, waistcoats, tunics, scarfs, bands, trowsers 
tight and loose, trowsers none at all, blouses, hour- 
nouses, shoes, shppers, naked feet, &c., &c., and 
imagine all colours and all combinations of colours, 
and you will fall very short of the actual variety which 
meets your eyes in looking out of the window of 
this hotel. And all the world seems to be in the 
streets. I wish that there were an apostle to preach 
to them the wonderful things that it is a wonder to 
us they are not suffered to hear. Our bedrooms are 
clean and comfortable enough. Each room opens into 
a corridor which extends round three sides of a quad- 
rangle, in the middle of which is a marble contrivance 
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for a fountain, the only sign of any use being made 
of which is a little dirty water at the lower part of it. 
The corridor is roofed, so as to give a very pleasant 
shade. And in the evening, with the moon shining 
brightly into the square, the walking there was very 
pleasant. The floors of our bedroom are stone, with 
a little carpet mat to stand upon. The curtains are of 
the finest muslin, and you tuck them well round the 
bed, and then get in as quickly as you can that no 
musquitos may go to bed with you. We had no sign 
of these torments last night, and I trust we may be 
able to keep them oflF, as I remember with horror the 
diabolic buzz of these creatures when I was in the 
south of France. They keep up the intensest buzz, 
and seem to be hovering about you in order to find 
out just the best place to torment you and to gratify 
their own fleshly lusts. Alexandria is celebrated for 
them, but it is not yet quite late enough for their full 
life and appetites. We had a bad report of Alexandria 
as a place to stop in, but we have found it better than 
we anticipated. The weather is perfect, and, although 
warm (it would be hot for walking), there is just such a 
light cheery breeze as we could wish. The donkeys 
are nearly as numerous as the human beings, and they 
are frequently dressed out with very ornamental saddles. 
Each donkey has its attendant boy, who is terribly 
liberal in the use of the stick. Many of the donkeys 
are shaved ornamentally, as English folk shave poodle 
dogs. Some of them are very small, and a large man 
often seems to have a special predilection for a small 
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donkey, and they canter about everywhere. The abun- 
dant use of donkeys seems to necessitate the employ- 
ment of them, as the only way of escaping being ridden 
over, or ridden against, with all the dirty consequences. 
We made our inspection this afternoon of some com- 
mon sights. First of all a Turkish bazaar, where 
various mats, slippers, blankets, scarfs, &c., &c., were 
sold; a kind of dismal narrow alley roofed in, with 
open places on each side of it, on which the shopmen 
(shopwomen are rare) lounged and squatted and 
smoked, very diflFerently from our tittlebats ; * and 
however anxious they might be for trade, not giving 
any outward signs of their anxiety. Then we went 
to see the Pasha^s palace, a most gorgeous specimen 
of French furnishing, and much of it exceedingly 
beautiful. I had to take off my shoes and walk 
about in slippers, the floors all being in the highest 
order, of beautiful inlaid woodwork, and of all kinds 
of marble. The Pasha bears the character of a lux- 
urious Eastern. He sleeps (when he uses this place) 
in a solid silver bed, of most tasteful decoration. 
But (except for servants) it is the only bed in the 
house, as his visitors never sleep in the palace, and 
his harem is a separate building. He amuses himself 

* It is a happy thing for our country that those varieties of the 
species called "tittlebat" and "gent.'* are likely to become extinct 
under the influence of the volunteer movement ; one of very great 
importance for the development of the manhood of our country. The 
process of transformation is, however, slow ; and there remain male 
"parties" who, by their love of gilt and other ornamental appendages 
to their persons, seem still willing to identify themselves with savage 
tribes, whose main delights are coloured beads and bits of red cloth. 

C 
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by playing at soldiers^ generally going about with a 
few thousands of them. The railroad to Cairo is his 
own property, and pays him a good income. His 
smoking-room is a magnificent marble hall, with a 
small supplemental room, of the richest possible furni- 
ture, surrounded by luxurious divans. It is just the 
sort of place that you could have fancied to have had a 
meaning if parties for ladies were intended, and 
altogether the last that seemed suited only for men. 
We left the palace with no great admiration of the 
Pasha. The dragoman complained of the money spent 
on one man, and of the neglect of the poor, as if he 
regarded his master as absolutely selfish. We next 
drove to Pompey^s pillar, a magnificent column of 
granite, in a dismal spot, just by an Arab burying- 
ground. The authorities (if there be any) seem to be 
entirely indificrent to the preservation of this monu- 
ment, as children about the spot chop ofi^ the granite, 
and ofier the bits to you for sale. In one's aged days, 
when the taste for relics of this kind has departed, it 
is very pleasant to have a fresh little creature for a 
companion, to whom all such things have an interest, 
very real, although very quietly exhibited. So, in 
picking up bits of pillars and such things, age lives 
over a little life again. Pasha's beds and Pompey's 
pillars have stories of English boys and men connected 
with them. A middy, in visiting the palace, declared 
that he would not leave it until he had slept in the 
Pasha's bed, and therefore he turned in and had a nap. 
A party of Englishmen settled to take their breakfast 
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on the top of Pompey's pillar, and breakfasted accord- 
ingly. I think the company numbered six, which will 
give you an idea of the size of the capital of the 
column. A large Arab burying-ground adjoins the 
pillar, and each tombstone was either topped or accom- 
panied by a small yucca, the meaning of which our 
guide could not explain. The ground about it was 
scattered with the dried dirty substances which are 
employed as fuel in this country. The roads are bad 
and very dusty, and on each side grow trees very like 
the tamarisk, but with a longer leaf. They make long 
avenues, but not ornamental, as the white dust spoils 
them, and their stems are almost the same colour as 
the soil. Other trees are scattered amongst the tama- 
risks, but as it is winter they are yet leafless, and in 
their skeleton state very ugly, the dust spoiling all. 

We next went to Cleopatra's needle, another fine 
granite column, of the inscription of which you know 
much more than I can tell you. Our drive finished 
with a visit to the Syrian bazaar, where we submitted 
to the temptations hidden in beautiful silks. We came 
away with certain spoils, but I do not know that we saw 
any more beauties. Yes we have; for some of the 
people are very handsome indeed, and very graceful, 
and very gracefully dressed. What should we think of 
a draper keeping shop with a brilliant fez cap and tas- 
sel, a waistcoat of blue and gold, a loose jacket of the 
finest embroidered brown clotli and trowsers of the 
same, ornamented slippers and a rich belt of cloth of 
gold 7 The taste with which these people sometimes 
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dress is very great, and their knowledge of colours and 
choice in their combination are far beyond anything 
which belongs to their class amongst ourselves. 

There is plenty of squalid Arab misery here. The 
poor Arabs, and others of their order, turn out of 
singular huts, almost looking as if they came out of 
the earth. On our return to our hotel we passed the 
shop of a man who advertised himself as an ''Ear- 
dresser,^' an Egyptian mode of spelling, I suppose. The 
day has continued delicious throughout, and that we 
may rest ourselves and not hurry, we do not intend to 
go on to Cairo until Wednesday. We saw several 
funerals on Sunday, preceded sometimes by a lot of 
noisy boys, then men, then the bier with the body in a 
long box covered with a cloth or a shawl, then women 
screaming and waving black handkerchiefs, which they 
held in both hands towards the body. The ceremony is 
the least sad or solemn I remember to have seen. A 
child was buried this morning according to Greek rites, 
and there was not any of this screaming or waving of 
handkerchiefs ; but a quiet, dirty group enough. The 
palm groves grow abundantly about churches, Roman 
Catholic and the Mosques. There is but little beauty in 
them. On the ground, and thence directly spreading its 
long leaves, the palm is very graceful, but the same foliage 
stuck up on the top of a twenty-feet pillar is not admi- 
rable. It is the same kind of contrast as that between 
our standard and dwarf roses. The prickly pear grows 
here in abundance, and there are large fig gardens, the 
trees at present leafless. Glimpses of the Mediterranean, 
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which can now and then be had from the town, are very 
beautiful, and the use which some make of this sea may 
give you a good notion of our present climate. Strip- 
ping up the garments of legs and arms as far as possi- 
ble, a man will walk into the water and wash himself, 
and will then return to let the drying finish itself 
without any use of towel, the sun and air doing all the 
towel duty. Good night ! 

March 6. — The day is perfect, summer to us, but 
just the end of winter here. We are oflf to Cairo to- 
morrow, and are told of much beauty of houses and 
lands, to compensate for the ugliness which we quit. 
It is not easy to be in Alexandria and escape the in- 
fluence which carries so many to Jerusalem. The 
journey from Alexandria and back again may be man- 
aged in fourteen days. There are frequent communi- 
cations between this place and Joppa. Horses are 
easily obtained there for Jerusalem, two days only 
being required for the ride. The only place of rest 
is at Ramleh, about three hours' journey (here journeys 
are counted by time and not by miles) from Joppa ; the 
remainder of the way occupying about nine hours. 
There are some uncertainties about landing at Joppa, 
as the wind may be of such a kind as to make it 
unsafe. In this case travellers must go on to Beyrout, 
and make their way thence to Jerusalem by a longer 
land journey. 
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LETTER V. 

Cairo, March 7. 
We left Alexandria at 9 a.m., amidst a stunning 
jabber of greedy porters, coachmen, and donkey-boys, 
and reached this place at 4 p.m., and are now 
sitting down after dinner to occupy our time in 
writing until we get within our curtains. It is curious 
to see how living in this country alters a man^s mode of 
regarding and treating its inhabitants. I met with a 
man who in the early part of his Eastern experience 
had great hesitation about using violence towards the 
natives. But, on coming down the Nile lately, and 
having made especial arrangements for expedition, he 
found his crew, which consisted of eight men and the 
captain, all asleep, when they ought to have been rowing 
as fast as they could. He got up, and well thrashed 
them all, including the captain, and after this they be- 
haved quite well. The various men who drive, and 
wait on, and guide you about are a wonderful set for 
clever acting. You would think them the most cruelly- 
used men in the world if they can get out of you only 
two or three times as much for any service as any Egyp- 
tian would think of paying them. We are gradually 
(thanks to Captain , who has instructed our sim- 
plicity, which greatly amuses him) getting into the way 
of treating these men. Pay them what you like. Let 
them scold and vociferate as they like. If you can get 
back the first coin you gave them, give them a smaller 
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one^ and then take no more notice of them^ but walk 
away. You may be fully satisfied that you have given 
many times more than any of their own people would 
pay them for such service. These are curious ways, for 
those who come out of a country of cab regulations and 
legalized porters, &c. But the scale of pay is incredi- 
bly small here amongst the natives. We passed about 
a hundred boys pulling at a rope connected with the 
railway, and, on asking what their pay for the day's 
work would be, " perhaps a penny " was the answer, 
"perhaps not so much/' The night dews are so abun- 
dant that the dusty roads look as if they had been 
moderately watered. The road-watering is done very 
dexterously by a man carrying a goat skin sewed up, 
except the opening of one leg. He squirts forth large 
quantities of water from this to a great distance in in- 
terrupted cascades, and lays the dust with great rapidity. 
But this can only be done in certain favoured spots. 
The railroad runs from Alexandria to Cairo along one 
fiat. It is the flat land made by the Nile in olden time, 
and the soil is just the same all the way, a mud more or 
less dry, or I should rather say, a dust more or less 
muddy. It is a glorious soil for growth, and if irrigated, 
as it might be, would supply an enormous produce. There 
is a great deal of industrious but needlessly-laborious 
cultivation, the ploughs and implements of husbandry 
being of the rudest wooden construction, and the irriga- 
tion [" irritation '' as an American called it) of the soil 
inefficiently performed. Much of it is done by men who 
very dexterously raise the water from water-courses 
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by swiuging it from one height to another in small 
baskets^ each basket being lifted by two men with ropes 
attached to the opposite sides of the baskets. The most 
common mode^ however^ is to raise the water by a long 
pole^ with a weight at one end, and the machine carry- 
ing the water at the other. Persian wheels, too, are 
frequently employed. They have been taught better 
ways, but like ourselves they fall back on their old way, 
with our excuse, '^ I always does as father does.'' One 
would like to see the whole land handed over to some 
Scotch farmers. And, according to the notions of some 
of the natives, it is not long before some such change 
is expected to take place, as they say that people are 
expecting that the English are coming to occupy it. 

Some in these parts lament that the Emperor 
Nicholas's propositions had not been accepted by us, in 
which case we should now have been in possession of 
Egypt, and it seems likely enough that we may be com- 
pelled to take it. An unfriendly pasha might compel 
England to maintain a way which is now essential to it, 
and which is becoming more important to us every day, 
and very useful indeed to the Egyptians, Indeed, they 
say that the Peninsular and Oriental Company is even 
at present the greatest power in Egypt. 

The variety of birds along the road is very great, 
and many of them are beautiful. Cranes abound 
in shallow water-places. There are plenty of quails 
and pigeons, the latter of many kinds. Large hawks 
are very abundant, and their hunting-ground is practi- 
cally unlimited, and here are to be found our ubi- 
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quitous countrymen^ whose tents are placed here and 
there, whilst their owners are amusing themselves with 
what must be most excellent sport. The Ibis is very 
frequent, tame and graceful, both standing and flying. 
A firman from the pasha enables a man to shoot any- 
where irrespective of any occupancy. There is not a 
hedge in the country, but ditches are frequent, or rather 
small water-courses, just now dry. I was not sorry to 
have my mind disabused of its idea of an Indian village. 
I remember reading, during the late mutiny, of the 
destruction of Indian villages, with much the same 
feeling as if our own Hampshire villages of Brook 

or Bishopstoke had been destroyed. Captain -^ 

says that these Egyptian villages are just the same 
as the Indian ones. The appearance of one of the 
small ones is exceedingly like (at a little distance) 
a very large dunghill in a farm-yard, or an irregular 
accumulation of mud huts like large dirty haycocks or 
square huts of the same size. The hut is often not so 
high as the beings who occupy it, and the only opening 
is the door. The dunghill appearance is caused by the 
straw which is loosely laid on as a roof to the square 
huts (the round ones need none) and by the dried and 
drying cakes of the droppings of cows and other 
animals which are laid outside these huts, so as to cover 
them almost in the same way as a Swiss cottage is 
covered with ornamental tiles, or woodwork resembhng 
tiles. In addition to these accumulations of the 
scanty fuel which can thus be collected in a land where 
there are no coal and no wood, piles of the dried dung 

c 3 
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are placed about in various parts of the village. En- 
large this idea to any extent you like^ and you have 
pictures of the various (many many) villages which we 
passed to-day. Now and then some ugly old palms 
grow among the huts^ and perhaps there may be seen 
occasionally a minaret. Then you must remember the 
dirty colour of the mud of which these places are 
built and its little adhesiveness. The people live 
almost out of doors, and if they don't sleep in their 
clothes they sleep on a mat. " Neither let him who 
is in the field return back to take his clothes/' ex- 
presses the amount of furniture which some of the 
houses probably contain. We passed some ruined vil- 
lages, which are nothing more than large dried mud hil- 
locks, among which you can see a few tiles. Our pigs 
are often housed in palaces compared to the habitations 
of these Egyptians, and it looks as if, ever since the 
Nile has flowed, and human beings have inhabited the 
soil made by it, they must have had these villages and 
no other. The towns are an improvement on these, but 
with some of the same arrangements as those which I 
have named. Only the houses are larger and are made 
either of sun-dried bricks, or bricks very badly manu- 
factured and very badly burned. One pities- the 
remembrance of the brickmaking Israelites in this dry 
land, and thirsty too in some parts of it. The railway 
stations and occasional houses near them tell of a more 
civilized race as knowing how to get for their use what 
the land itself denies them. 

The earlv history of railways here must have been 
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curious^ and in one respect more than curious. At 
first the jabbering natives would sit on the rails and 
laugh at the engineers and their whistle^ and put them 
to inconvenience to avoid hurting them. The irregu- 
larity, we are told, was cured by running over and 
killing two or three of them, after which things went 
on quietly enough. This gives one a sad idea of the 
connexion between man and man here. Indeed, it is 
not a country to which one would wish to come, for it 
opens a new chapter in life, which one would almost 
prefer to leave unread. The ills here seem so much to 
be special to the people, that they tempt one to forget 
one^s own evils, in the thought of those of others. 
''A lie in their right hand'' is the description of 
them. Your condition, too, seems Ishmaelitish, your 
hand against every man, and every man's hand 
against yours. The grand regulating principles, that 
*' the labourer is worthy of his hire," and that masters 
should give those who serve them ^^ what is just and 
equal," are never acted on in this land of oppression 
and servility; and hence, instead of the friendly inter- 
change of just demand and willing payment, every 
service required and done becomes an occasion of 
alienating collision. 

March 8. — Weather most beautiful, early mornings 
cold as I hear, for I have not felt them so. Fresh, with 
pure air, and bright, somewhat clouded sky. A large 
party in front of our hotel is preparing to start for 
Syria. The tent, which is very comfortable, is pitched 
in the square (if so we may call it), and all the 
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materials which the journey requires are exposed for 
examination. Fourteen camels are lying down^ most 
patiently waiting for their loads. A large party of 
Americans started yesterday; the same I fancy as 
came with us from Malta. But I have not yet 
finished our journey of yesterday. We skirted^ during 
much of our route, the celehrated canal of Moham- 
med Ali ; which is said to have cost 30,000 lives in 
the making, and on a part of our route we saw also 
how such canals are made, and why lives are need- 
lessly lost. A water-course was being made adjoining 
the railway. The working was in deep mud, very 
much like what is called the London clay. Hands 
were the chief tools employed in this work, although 
there were besides some very inefficient iron tools, like 
our hoes, and the mud was handed up in baskets as it 
was dug out. Of course, it is this kind of soil alone 
which permits such a mode of excavation. The diggers 
had turned their garments up to their thighs, as many 
of them were very deep in the mud. There was a con- 
siderable traffic in cotton at some of the railway 
stations, but it was ill packed, as might be supposed. 

The railway runs for very many miles close to the old 
Cairo road, only separated from it by a water-course, 
so that we thus saw much of what passes up and down 
the country. . Camels and donkeys were the great car- 
riers, both of men and merchandise. The donkey seems 
to be a willing and quickly-moving animal, used as such 
animals are (whether human or otherwise) for all kinds 
of purposes. The camel is always ugly, always dirty, 
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and most rarely going beyond its walk. This soil suits 
the camel well^ and his soft^ flat foot must be useful (I 
should fancy) for the roads. But in India — I am told 
— ^where the roads are muddy and slippery, it is very 
common for its front feet to slip outwards, and, as the 
load on its back is heavy, there is no power of recovery, 
and the poor beast is slit up and dies. 

Buffaloes are used as beasts of burden commonly. 
The Egyptians are well ahead of us in one of their 
sanitary arrangements, their burying-grounds being 
outside their towns. A good deal of care seems to be 
taken to mound over the buried corpses. As we neared 
the first branch (the Rosetta branch) of the Nile, there 
were some few trees to be seen, in addition to palms, 
some locust, acacia, and others which I know not. The 
first stopping-place for refreshment is just beyond this 
part of the Nile. The oranges here, and indeed ever 
since we left Malta, are delicious. Oranges in England 
are quite unlike them. They need no sugary addition 
to their sweetness, which is perfect ; and there is some- 
thing peculiarly excellent in their flavour. At the sta- 
tion, water from the Nile was offered to the passengers, 
carried in skins and earthen jars. It is not a very 
attractive water to drink, much as it is praised, but we 
were glad to have it poured over our hands for refresh- 
ment. There was some little sign of life on the Nile 
in rafts carrying pottery, chiefly large pots for water, 
oil, and honey. The Pyramids were seen about ten miles 
from Cairo, looking from our point of view much more 
pointed than any picture of them which I ever saw ; 
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but this appearance goes off when you see the base of 
them as well as only the upper half. We must delay 
our expedition to the Pyramids for some days, as it is a 
fatiguing day's work ; and to take out a tent for the 
night is beyond our views. We reached Cairo at 
four o'clock^ landed in the dustiest place that I ever 
remember to have seen^ and came on to our hotel. 
Here we found our fellow-passengers by the *^ Ceylon," 
who had been delayed much longer than was expected 
by the non-arrival of the mail from Marseilles. The 
arrival thereof is however telegraphed to day, and as 
this will send away a large number of our fellow- 
creatures, we hope to get better rooms to-morrow 
than we now occupy ; not that we have any particular 
ground of complaint. Having time before us, and 
not being compelled therefore to hurry our sight-seeing, 
we had a quiet day, but are going to take a drive this 
afternoon. Our hotel looks out on a large acacia 
plantation as it were, and is well situated. We took 
a walk amidst much dust, which was chiefly inte- 
resting because it ended at the Post-office, where I 
was very glad to get letters. 

March 9. — Day again perfect. Morning very fresh, 
perhaps cold to those outside. The Indian passengers 
are gone away. The. actual amount of service which 
you get in a hotel, here (apart from the feeding times), 
is small. A man comes in and dusts your room with 
a large brush of ostrich feathers, makes the bed, throws 
up your curtains, and empties your basin and brings 
water. Then you see no more of him. If you want 
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more service you must hire a dragoman. Our hot« 
blooded Captain is going to cool himself to-night by 
sleeping on the top of the Great Pyramid, seeing the 
sun rise, and coming back to breakfast in the morning. 
He is young, full of life and adventure, and has per- 
suaded a somewhat languid Englishman to accompany 
him. In circumstances of this kind one is inclined to 
mourn the loss of ^* days when I was young.'' 

March 10. — Weather just as yesterday. We went 
yesterday to see some Dervishes at their worship, and a 
horrible sight it was. They were of the dancing and 
howling order, but did not dance. In a small mosque 
were about thirty lookers-on and about thirty worship, 
pers. The mosque was a little circular room with a 
dome. About it were some weapons of war, some 
tablets with Arabic writing thereon, and a little arched 
niche with religious (?) inscriptions, which looked like 
the holiest place, and around which were arranged in a 
ring thirty worshippers and a band of six instrumental 
players. We did not get to the first part of the ser- 
vice, which I was told was a simple ditty (al-la-la) 
accompanied by bowing forward of the body. As the 
excitement goes on, the music becomes louder and 
quicker, the tripartite melody cannot be maintained, 
and it is substituted by a guttural, unearthly, canine 
growl, the worshippers throwing their heads backwards 
and forwards as far as they can, and with this bending 
the whole body, according to the zeal which actuates 
them. Some of the quiet men do the matter evidently 
with consideration; the more devout exercise them- 
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selves with the utmost violence, and having long hair 
which they throw ahout in entire disorder, produce a 
very painful feeling, that so much earnestness should 
be wasted on such fooleries, as well as that we who have 
such a faith as we have cannot imitate the zeal, &c., 
&c. My paper is ended. 



LETTER VL 

Cairo, Sunday, March 11. 

Sunday is not different in appearance here from any 
other day in the week. We went to a church kept up 
by the Church Missionary Society, in connexion with 
the mission here. The clergyman is a German, and 
his English is very good, but very badly spoken. He 
preached a very excellent sermon from '^Having there- 
fore these promises, let us cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in 
the fear of God.^' The church is in what is called 
the Coptic quarter of the place. The approach to the 
church will give you a good idea of very much of Cairo. 
You turn out of the large square in which is situated 
our hotel, under an archway, and then from street to 
street you go, until the church is reached. Without 
difficulty you can stretch across and touch the houses 
on either side in many parts. The houses rise from 
forty to sixty feet, project in all varieties of ways from 
the first floor upwards, and on these projections ar6 
latticed casements of all sizes and shapes and decora- 
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tions. Some are very ornamental in their woodwork, 
others very plain, and the openings for gapeseed are 
generally very small. You can fancy what dark 
streets these are, and how great is the need of lanterns 
by night, which, constructed of tin and paper, are sold 
at a very cheap rate. Donkeys are ridden and carry 
loads along these streets, and their manners are not 
cultivated, so that there is much inconvenience in meet- 
ing them. The courtyard of the church was light and 
clean. In it flourished a peacock with his tail fully 
spread, a fine palm-tree, and some graceful acacias. 
The peacock and some donkeys were more communi- 
cative than edifying during the services. 

We took a turn in the garden opposite our hotel in 
the afternoon; a public garden of the place. There 
is no one but the Pasha to keep any public place 
in order, so that you may suppose these gardens are 
weedy and dusty enough. They exhibit, also, in great 
abundance the signs of the liberties of this free 
people, signs equally significant to eyes and nose. 
They are used, too, in other ways. Little groups 
of men in various colours sit about under the trees; 
single men (?) are to be seen sleeping on their bits of 
carpet or mat; one man was more than half naked, 
and mending his clothes; half a dozen women were 
together, and with them a little boy, whom they had 
nearly stripped, that he might enjoy the air. There 
are, in these gardens, sundry kinds of mimosa with 
their flowers, olives, what they call the sycamore fig, 
large acacias, tamarisk, oleander, &c., and an under- 
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growth of vegetables^ that look as if they belonged to 
some market gardener. 

March 12. — A cloudy mornings a little cooler 
than yesterday^ and we should like a good English 
rain^ but such a thing is not to be had. The mail left 

for England this morning. Captain brought 

me Punch of February 25, and our jocose hunch- 
back is not an unwelcome visitor. We shall unfor- 
tunately lose Captain to-day or to-morrow; 

a light-hearted, unselfish, kind, intelligent, shifty, 
helpful soldier, who goes through the world easily. 
Thanks to his activity, I saw the inside of a police 
court on Saturday. One of the public coachmen was 
guilty of an overcharge and impudence. Of the exact 
amount of his sin I am not quite satisfied, but 

Captain wished me to accompany him with the 

culprit to the Cadi. So we went off together to the 
police. It was Friday (i. e, their Sunday), and the right 
Bey was not there. A somewhat dignified official, and 
a man who was the master of the coachman, guaran- 
teed that at 11.30 he (the culprit) should be present on 
the following morning. Of course we did not believe 
it, but we went. Neither coachman nor master was 
there, but the Bey (the judge of the court) came with 
another gentleman, and they squatted on the broad 
sofa called "divan,'' and invited us to squat along 
side. One of them spoke some French, and I man- 
aged to Frenchify 's complaint. It was quite 

clear that they wanted to get rid of the affair, so after 
hearing and talking, they said we must refer the 
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matter to the consul and bring our complaint through 

him to them. So , who does not give up what 

he takes in hand^ went off to the consul^ and brought 
with him an official who spoke Arabic^ who made our 
complaint. The end of it was that the judge asked^ 
in a way but little consistent with our notions of 
judicial duty, ^' What punishment we wished to be in- 
flicted on the prisoner ?'' Captain let him off 

with half a day^s imprisonment, and, by way of being 
sure that it was inflicted, went to see him put in. 
Many attempts have been made to effect it, but it is 
impossible to get any settled tariff of prices for 
donkeys and carriages, so that travellers must submit 
to any imposition which can be put on them. A 
gentleman who is on the Nile carried with him a per- 
mit to administer as much bastinado as he liked to his 
crew, a very useful provision, but one which he would 
not be likely to be necessitated to use, the knowledge 
that he had such a power being sufficient; and, in- 
deed, from all I hear, the crews of these Nile boats 
are commonly (when all preliminaries are properly 
arranged) veiy pleasant to deal with. We went on 
Saturday to see some public gardens, one of the sights 
of the place. The drive is through avenues of acacia 
and sycamore fig-trees, which exist for many miles 
about Cairo. They shelter well, their long branches 
making wide arches over broad roads, and are not 
without a certain beauty, but they are all of the earth, 
earthy ; the stems are just of the same dirty colour as 
the ground from which they grow. No single leaf is 
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clean, and all the beauty is covered by dust. Then 
the gardens have but little to recommend them to us. 
Myrtle hedges are everywhere, but they are cut, and 
lose the real beauty of the myrtle in consequence. 
Some of our common flowers (larkspur, &c.) are care- 
fully potted, with indiflFerent result. In the middle of 
the garden is a large square building, a quadrangle 
with colonnades on each side, and a pond with ducks 
within. In each corner is what they call a "kiosk," I 
believe, a prettily-furnished, dark summer-house, cool 
as cool could be. Thence we drove to the tombs of 
the caliphs, large buildings with ornamented domes 
and minarets of great age, standing most becomingly 
in a bit of desert, the picture being completed by 
constant trains of camels slowly passing by. Our 
drive home was through the city. In some of the 
streets through which we passed, the shops are not 
much larger than large ovens. They open directly on 
the street, are slightly raised above it, and in them 
squat the shopmen or workmen as the case may be. 
The shops of the better class are generally but small 
places, just enough to hold specimens of materials for 
sale. It is not, as with us, that one man sells a great 
variety of things. I suppose such a man as a general 
dealer could not be found in all Egypt. 

The number of sore and destroyed eyes is sad to 
see. The close streets, the dirt and the dust are 
enough to explain much of this. In order to avoid 
serving in the army, it is said that the people 
encouraged the destruction of an eye; so, by way 
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of putting a stop to this^ Mohammed Ali bad a 
one-eyed regiment organized. We are told that 
there is an hospital for cats in this place^ and that 
our labourer airing his invalid pig is doing much 
the same as the Cairo folk do^ who take sick cats out on 
donkeys for a ride and change of air. It is also said 
that some benevolent person died and left an endow- 
ment for the constant supply of water fountains^ and 
for skins of water to be carried about the streets^ that 
any one might drink gratuitously who liked. So they 
are somewhat beforehand with us in this respect. 
From what I can learn here of the Lesseps scheme, it 
is regarded only as a means of making money, and as 
having no political significance whatever. How any 
canal of such a size as that intended can be kept free 
from sand in this country, it is difficult to conceive. 
Yesterday brought us a telegram telling us that our 
ally was about to annex Savoy, &c., and that the 
"idea'' was a very material one indeed. Other bits of 
news came, which would make a sight of newspapers 
acceptable. The uncertainty of the state of Italy 
deters many people from travelling home that way, 
and we are as yet undecided as to our course. We 
hear much of the pleasantness (not now, for the sea- 
son is past) of a winter on the Nile in the boats which 
are built and employed for such excursions. They are 
most comfortably fitted up, and the lazy enjoyment of 
a delicious air, of a gentle progress up and down the 
river, of constant novelties for the eye in the country 
and its cultivation, in the villages and their inhabitants. 
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in towns and ruins^ with their manifold associations^ is 
very great. 

I went to the quay at Boolak, about a mile from 
our hotel, where these boats are, and there are plenty 
of them, which are now returned from their winter trip. 
My donkey boy was communicative on sundry points 
of their social arrangement here. " In dis country he 
beat de lady, she bad, shut door, take stick and beat 
him," a short and useful process. I was surprised at 
the endurance of the boy. His breath, from some cause, 
was very short, and to run after the donkey is the boy^s 
duty, and it was very laborious work. He did nothing to 
spare himself, urging his donkey to its full speed, so I 
encouraged him to tell me what he could that he 
might slacken his pace and save his breath. He 
said that he was too bad to go to the mosque, " He 
drink, and do bad tings.^^ He laid the blame of these 
irregularities on the English, as he said they gave him 
spirits and beer. He said his prayers daily, but had 
not any idea of what he said, "a row of boys like 
soldiers,^' saying them before '^the master,^' who it 
seemed did the words, while the boys went through 
the gesticulations. So, at least, I understood him, 
feeling all the time that he might be deceiving me, 
or that I might utterly misunderstand him. These 
boys quickly pick up a little English, and give you the 
notion of considerable cleverness. We passed a well 
on the road, a Jacobus well, at which cattle are watered 
among other things. It is a magnificent well, of great 
depth, and fifteen feet across, worked by a wheel and 
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small buckets like our dredging machines. Public 
auctions are frequent here, and the crowds of tur- 
baned heads are as curious a sight to our eyes as 
Cheapside full of hats would be to the eyes of an 
Egyptian. The Indian mail came in this morning, 
the passengers just remaining from 4 a. m. to 9 a. m., 
and going on immediately. We heard nothing of 
them, fortunately, but are now, at any time, expecting 
those who followed us from England. We escaped 
a great deal of bad weather which there has been 
in the Mediterranean since our voyage. 

Much benefit is often obtained in certain states of 
troubled breathing, from the desert air. Those who 
have breathed it speak of it as very vivifying. 
Another party is just about to depart for Syria by 
the desert, and they tried to persuade us to go with 
them, but the unknown fatigues of such a journey 
deter me from undertaking it, otherwise I should 
greatly like it. Every facility is afforded for such ex- 
cursions, as for so much a day a dragoman will arrange 
everything, and carry out everything for you. 

March 13. — Not a bad story at breakfast this 
morning. Some Greek monks have a picture of Elijah 
going up to heaven, as might be expected, in this 
country, " on a donkey .^^ The donkey boys^ English 
is often amusing enough. " The man he want to get 
another shop,^' was his account of a lady^s anxiety in 
that direction. There is a constant novelty (at present) 
in the riding through the bazaar. It is very much the 
same in regard to the crowd as it would be to ride 
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a donkey down the pavement of the principal street in 
one of our towns when the church of a popular 
preacher was pouring out its contents, adding donkeys 
carts and camels to the congregation, and varying the 
width of the pavement from time to time. Happily, 
the variety of costumes is somewhat greater than 
accords with our national tastes. Going shopping 
often means riding your donkeys into the shop, the 
floor being earth instead of wood, and the shop en- 
tirely open to the road. Yesterday we had a mild 
warning of the sirocco, a warm south-east wind, and 
very oppressive. To-day the weather has changed, 
the sky is altogether overcast, and the air much less 
oppressive. Yesterday we went to see the view of 
Cairo from the citadel, a high fortified spot in the city. 
Close to the citadel, Mohammed Ali built himself a 
mosque, in which he is biuried. Its marble outer 
court, its marble pillars, and dome, are magnificent. 
The view from the citadel is extraordinarily beautiful, 
and, of course, quite unique. Cairo is said to contain 
four hundred mosques. All these, with their varied 
minarets and domes, lie beneath your feet, the colour 
of the whole city being much the same as that of our 
bricks before they are burned. Round about the city 
are extensive groves of dark acacias and sycamore figs. 
Then comes the Nile, with its broad border of rich 
verdure, marking the limits of its overflow and of arti- 
ficial irrigation. Beyond this, the desert stretches out 
as far as the eye can reach j and in it, apparently 
about a mile beyond the verdure, stand the Pyramids. 
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A dusty or sandy cloud or mist, said to be always 
there, gave a peculiar character to the view, obscuring 
much of it, and softening more. But, fortunately, the 
Pyramids stood in clear sunlight. 

The desert looks much like the sandbanks near 
Poole, or, rather, I would say, like any moderately 
hilly country of a brownish sandy surface. It does 
not look attractive as a place for travel, but the air is 
said to be very delicious, and the solitude, for a time, 
has its charms also. Certainly, when contrasted with 
much in the city, any pure air must have a wondrous 
charm. The filth of some of these folk is extreme. I 
saw a drain opened to-day, with the genuine dark filthy 
water thereof. Its contents were allowed to run and 
mix with some other water, making together as filthy 
a mess as you could see. The men who water the 
roads were gathering this up in their skins (goatskin) 
and scattering it all over the dusty roads. The in- 
flamed eyes which are so common here are said to be 
mainly supported by flies. The flies get into bad eyes, 
then go to otheri which they inoculate. I can quite 
believe this, for the flies are tolerated in their eyes with 
an almost incredible patience. You see them in the 
corners of boys^ eyes, without any attempt being made 
to disturb them. Dogs are very much indulged, and 
they have their own quarters, which they allow no other 
dogs to invade. Any trespasser is immediately worried 
until he escapes into his own domain, and then his own 
friends are at hand to defend him. I was glad to hear, 
at dinner to-day, that the Coptic Patriarch is a really 
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evangelical* man^ and very anxious for the good of those 
whom he overlooks. 

Preparations are in commencement for the great 
Ramadan fast or festival^ when strict Mohammedans 
turn night into day^ fasting all day^ then eating well 
before the return of the next day. The best ritualists 
among these people go so far (it is said) as not even to 
swallow their spittle during the month that the Ra* 
mad&n lasts: a sheer impossibility, and yet not an 
improbable assertion in support of that kind of sanctity 
which is mentioned in the New Testament only to be 
condemned. 

One gathers some little idea of one class of this 
community from seeing a woman with two baskets^ 
holding each about half a bushel, full of moist dung 
(chiefly donkey's) which she has picked up in the 
street, and which she offers for sale; her hands and 
arms being green and moist with the pickings. I 
saw a man working with mortar in the construction 
of a wall, and using his hands instead of a trowel^ 
and others, to-day, opening a drain with the same 

• I wish to use the word "evangelical" according to its true signi- 
ficance, not in the sectarian sense which the spirit of party gives to it. 
Unfortunately for truth and love, the word "evangelical" has suffered 
a most preposterous limitation. We are so apt to content ourselves 
with the use of words simply in their relation to our intellect, and 
without considering how far our will, conscience, and affections corre- 
spond with this, that I wonder if we ever duly consider that we may 
never have realized what Christianity means, although we may hold 
High Church opinions, adopt the views of the Evangelicals, side with 
the Broad Church, sit under Mr. So-and-so, go over to Borne, or wear 
the broadest of all brimmed hats and the drabbest possible coat. 
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tools. All up tbe Nile the same mode of basket 
irrigation M^hich I have mentioned to you is carried 
on^ and there is no doubt^ from old pictures, that this 
is four thousand years old — a very good reason, many 
would think, for going on with it. 

March 14. — A grey morning with a smell coming 
into my bedroom on opening the window, as of a 
multitude of pigsties. If Cairo is salubrious in its 
air, with such abominations to flavour it, what may not 
the anti-sanitary folks say ? I suppose the truth to 
say is, that it would be better without them, and that, 
in their concentration, they are absolutely bad, as many 
a face and many an eye testify, and as histories of 
plague testify yet more abundantly. 

Our table d?h6te conversation after breakfast was 
varied, and enlivened, by an earnest discussion on 
Hades, Sheol, Hell. One of our party was a student 
of these words, and the more he studied them, and 
the more he sought assistance from others, the more 
unorthodox did his views become. An educated and 
well-intentioned clergyman who was present, took 
part in the discussion, and I became a listener. He 
"found no difficulties^' in what perplexed his op- 
ponent, but he was utterly powerless to remove any 
of the difficulties from the mind of his opponent. 
The conversation seemed to me very illustrative of 
a common condition, but one not sufficiently ad- 
mitted in our intellectual and spiritual communica- 
tions with each other. A man may know much about 
a word which he cannot wholly express to another. 

n 2 
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Such a man stands in relation to that other much 
as Paul did to Festus. It may be said to him, ^' Thou 
art beside thyself," but his answer may be as true as 
that of Paul, " I speak forth the words of truth and 
soberness." There is a wonderful meaning in our 
Saviour^s saying, " The words that I speak unto you 
are spirit, and are life," and of course the power to 
understand them would be proportioned to the spiritual 
life of the hearers. 

It is always amusing, but painful too, to see 
spiritualities tried by logicians; it is like attempting 
to measure love, light, and life, by a foot-rule or a 
quart-pot. The dialogues between Bossuet and 
Madame Guyon, and the mathematician's observation 
on reading " Paradise Lost," present the same kind of 
contrast. Who could measure the gulf which sepa- 
rates Sir Roger de Coverley's chaplain from Jacob 
Bohmen? The Festuses would call Jacob Bohmen 
mad. The ground of how much persecution, past 
and present, may be explained by these considerations. 
" I cannot understand that man." '^ Then scourge 
him until you can ; and if that won't do, burn him." 
And so the light wjiich shined in the darkness, and 
which the darkness did not comprehend, has been put 
out, and things called men have blessed the deed.* 

* Respecting the spirit in which the highest order of truths should 
be studied, and the different capacities of minds in relation to them, 
how wisely has Locke said of theology, "This is that science which 
would truly enlarge men's minds, were it studied, or permitted to be 
studied, everywhere with that freedom, love of truth, and charity 
which it teaches; and were not made, contrary to its nature, the 
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How often, in reading the account of the interview 
of that one perfect Boy, who was " about his Father's 
business,^' with the learned men in the temple, has one 
wished to know some of the questions and answers on 
both sides; whether the ritualist and the man of words 
and letters received a hint that the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life ; whether the acute reasoner was 
taught how very small a part is maintained by intellect 
in the kingdom of Grod; whether the sectarian, a "He- 
brew of the Hebrews,^' was told of a love and a Saviour 
for mankind, and of One who would give his flesh for 
the life of the world; and what these doctors said 
and thought when they went home. Are we, in this 
century, much in advance of the doctors in the 
temple ? 

I have just been with a fellow-traveller to take a 
Turkish bath. You enter a large pillared room, hung 
from its ceiling with towels and coloured garments. 
You mount a large divan, strip, and are wrapped in 
towels and turban, and then marched to the bath-room. 
This is a room about sixteen feet square, in the middle 
of which is a bath, about eight feet square, and full of 
very hot water. The floor, which is on a level with 
the top of the bath, is of a coarse kind of marble 
mosaic. The atmosphere is hot from the quantity of 
hot water in the bath and the closeness of the room, 

occasion of strife, faction, or malignity, or narrow impositions. I 
shall say no more here of this, but that it is undoubtedly a wrong use 
of my understanding to make it the rule and measure of another 
man's, — a use which it is neither fit for nor capable of." 
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which allows of no escape of vapour. Two men, 
who look like demons of suspicious kind, then take 
you in hand; one took my companion, and one myself. 
They are naked, except a cloth round the loins, skin 
dark brown, black beards, and long black hair growing 
from the back half of their heads, the scalp elsewhere 
beiug closely shorn. They are as skinny as sweating 
can make them. The room is dark from situation and 
scanty light, and darker from cloudy vapour, and your 
imagination can picture many ugly possibilities from 
such folk in such a place. They lay you down flat on 
your back on the marble, with only a towel between 
you and it, and a rolled towel beneath your head. 
Then they throw small quantities of very hot water 
on you, and rub you softly with their hands. They 
next put on a glove of short horse-hair, and keep 
up a friction for about twenty minutes, rubbing you 
all over. It is this which brings oflF your scarf skin 
in small rolls, and in considerable quantity. Then 
you get into the hot bath, and wash as long as you 
like. After this you get out, and are soaped all over 
with very clean soap, and gently rubbed, get again 
into the hot bath for a wash, and are thence taken 
into another room. Here bowls of tepid water are 
thrown over you. This being finished, you are con- 
ducted into another room, are wrapped in dry linen 
cloths, turbaned, and covered by a coloured cloth, and 
then are conveyed to the first room, where a bed is 
made for you on the ground, close to an open window. 
Here you are kneaded, stretched, twisted, cracked in 
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your knuckles and other joints^ shampooed^ and then 
finished off. After a few minutes of quiet^ you dress^ 
and walk off. It is a very refreshing process. 

March 15. — A fine day, with a cool wind from 
N.E. To-day we drove to a place called Heliopolis, 
where is an ohelisk like Cleopatra's Needle, an in- 
finitely uninteresting object, but the country over 
which we passed was otherwise. We drove through 
inconceivable filth (little wonder that the plague is bad 
in Cairo when it gets its foot within its walls !), through 
some very bold archways and ponderous gates (such as 
Samson carried), and immediately emerged from the 
city into the desert. The chief attraction of the drive 
was the intense green of the crops of clover, vetches, rye, 
com, &c., within the range of a very active irrigation, 
and the abrupt commencement of the actual desert on 
the margin of these crops ; the desert stretching off to 
a distant horizon, without a scrap of culture, and only 
varied by a single line of railway iron, an electric tele- 
graph wire, and the sight which above all others belongs 
to the desert, and suits it in all respects, constant strings 
of loaded camels. One is inclined to hope that rail- 
ways and telegraphs may be pioneers of good things ; 
of all the good of our civilization and of our faith, 
with none of our evils or unbelief. Sut to an in- 
habitant of these parts they must look as strange 
as would to us appear donkeys and camels, instead of 
omnibuses and cabs, in Piccadilly. 

March 16. — I saw a bit of a wedding yesterday, 
such of it as paraded the streets. Two young damsels 
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were wedded at the same time. The procession com- 
menced by about a dozen women, apparently older, 
and I suppose matrons. They wore smart coloured 
silk under-garments, with a black silk cloak over all, 
and their faces veiled. Then came about the same 
number of younger and smaller females in red gar- 
ments, and then the two brides. They were (excepting 
their feet, which were in bright yellow slippers) en- 
tirely covered by crimson shawls, the shawls being 
taken up by their middle, and this part put on their 
crowns, so that all the rest fell down and enveloped 
them. It was confined to their heads by a little 
silver or silvered ring, ornamented. Of course they 
could see nothing, so they walked between, and were 
led by women dressed like the first lot. A large piece 
of crimson cloth of some kind was carried over their 
heads by bearers at four comers thereof, and two 
miserable inharmonious pipers completed the proces- 
sion. The bridesmaids, as they may be called, every 
now and then sat down and rested on shop steps. 
It looked a most dismal affair altogether, and may 
well have been so to the women about to be subjected 
to such an undefined and imdefinable mastery as is the 
Eastern matrimonial lot. There preceded (accidentally 
only) this marriage procession, a kind of merry-andrew 
crowd. A boy on horseback with a long artificial 
beard, which was occasionally pulled by passers-by, two 
camels carrying men with large kettledrums, dismal 
pipers with clarionets of the harshest order, a man 
on stilts, three little scrofulous boys on very richly 
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caparisoned horses^ and themselves done out all in 
tinsel and velvety holding folded pocket-handkerchiefs 
to their mouths^ lots of discordant little kettledrums^ 
were the ingredients of the procession. What it all 
meant I could not learn^ for my donkey-boy was not 
quite strong enough in his English to explain it to me^ 
although he did his best. The plague of flies seems 
to commence to-day. And if it begins as it does^ 
what it may be in its maturity I know not. I 
have been very glad that an escort of two gentlemen 
volunteered to take my companions to the Pjrramids. 
I could not venture to go, as it would have been too 
much for me. They went off at seven this morn- 
ing, fully determined to go to the top of the Great 
Pyramid. This is neither the place nor the time for 
much exertion, except for donkey-boys and out-runners 
of carriages, who can run forty miles a day if need be. 
We go to Alexandria to-morrow : we are told that just 
now the air of Alexandria is better than that of this 
place, the Khampsin wind being likely to come 
at any time, and its action being evil on throats, 
congesting them considerably. This information is 
much the same as was given us at Malta; only the hot 
wind seems inclined to come earlier than is its wont. 
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LETTER VIL 

Alexandria^ March 17. 

We left Cairo this mornings and have found the 
benefit of getting near the sea, in a much fresher 
atmosphere; and it is our present intention to remain 
here for one week, and then go to Malta by one of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Gompany^s boats. We shall 
probably be at Malta on the 29th of March. We 
hoped, and had intended, to go hence on Monday 
to Corfu, by a steamer which goes to Trieste; but, 
owing to some quarantine regulations, there is no 
landing at Corfu by the Austrian Lloyd's boats, and 
we are compelled to return to Malta. Thence we can 
take ourselves to Italy, by Naples, or to Corfu and 
Venice, as we may think it best. We all prefer the 
idea of beautiful country before houses and cities, 
inasmuch as these last are more tiring things to see 
than the former, and I dare say our movements may 
be regulated by this. 



LETTER VIII. 

Alexandria, March 19. 

We find the change here from Cairo pleasant. 
Cairo was too hot to hold us comfortably. Here 
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the air is deliciously fresh from the sea^ and the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea seems to suit our English senses. 
The hot wind at Cairo is to some people very exciting 
at first; leaving the body relaxed and fit for nothing. 
The only way rightly to manage one's self is to be per- 
fectly quiet and remain in-doors^ with . shutters closely 
shut, as long as the noxious wind lasts. When it 
blows very strongly there is no option about going out 
— stay at home you must. 

March 20. — A row on the harbour was very ac- 
ceptable to-day. We went to a pleasant bit of sandy 
shore, where we groped for and gathered shells, and 
enjoyed a most balmy and delicious air, like our finest 
Juse weather on the shore at Bournemouth. A most 
agreeable companion accompanied us, one, too, who 
added much to our pleasure at Cairo. We went 
together on Sunday morning to the English Episcopal 
chapel, and heard the dullest of discourses most dis- 
mally delivered; in the afternoon we attended a Scotch 
Presbyterian service, and we adjourned thence to the 
latter end of the Roman Catholic service. There was 
a large congregation, and some operatic music was 
admirably adapted for congregational use, and was 
joined in with much heartiness. The English and 
Seotch services had but few attendants. My com- 
panion is a great admirer of Jay and Cowper, but he 
thinks the latter would have been a happier man if he 
had had a Turkish bath once a week, and that Dean 
Sirift would have escaped his insanity under similar 
hydropathy. It was very refreshing to meet a South- 
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ampton face in the street to-day. I am glad to hear 
that there is some prospect of English farming being 
introduced into this country. I am told that Abbas 
Pasha has put 30,000 acres into the hands of an 
English farmer. The alluvial soil is in some places 
more than "thirty feet deep. The new-comer has 
^2000 to start with in machinery, and ad libihm of 
human labour. When one learns more of the use 
which is made of the people here, pity takes the place 
of other feelings in reference to their dishonesty. Their 
only weapon is chicane. They are thrashed, bastina- 
doed, tyrannized over in all ways, and they can only 
escape by the use of their wits in any way. The treat- 
ment which we often hear of as existing in India, is 
constant here. Taxes are wanted; men are applied to in 
the usual course, and if they say they cannot or will n^t 
pay, the bastinado is administered. Sometimes their 
power of endurance is very great ; and although thq^ 
may have the means of paying, they will persist ii 
denying it, until they are beaten as far as the beater 
considers right. And to escape payment in this waf 
is considered a great triumph. If the Govemmert 
wants any amount of boys, they make the demand fcr 
hundreds at a time, and, whatever they may be en- 
gaged in, they must immediately obey the call ; ani 
during the time of their employment they maintaii 
themselves, and get no payment for their service 
They are kept as long as the Government likes, ani 
then a new set is called for. The labourers can live ftr 
about a piastre (about twopence) a day, eating coars 
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breads onions^ lettuce^ and such like food. And they 
are a very laborious folk^ and I should think very ami- 
able too. It is an inexpedient thing to be^ or to be 
known to be^ rich. If so^ it is not unlikely that by some 
means or other a large slice of the cake will be cut off 
for the Fasha^ and sometimes the owner himself is 
taken possession of^ and detained until he buys his 
discharge. To-day began by heavy rain^ and the rapid 
production of most abundant mud. Unfortunately all 
the ladies of the Pasha are gone to Cairo^ so that 
there is no harem to visit now. The ladies are said to 
live a very jolly life, with plenty of company, music, 
theatricals, &c. All the ladies of the city call on and 
visit them. There are tales of occasional interruptions 
to this jollity which are of a tragic cast, such, in fact, 
as may be anticipated where the passionate will of an 
eastern despot has no law and no gospel to restrain it. 
I made some inquiries about the value of donkeys 
here. This is not so good a place as Cairo in which 
to buy one. A first-rate donkey values £60, but I 
doubt whether they would keep and transmit their 
good qualities in England. Here they do a large 
amount of work, and they do it quickly and with less 
obstinacy than our asses. But they are also better 
fed, and altogether they appear to belong to a higher 
grade in the asinine creation than our stubborn thistle- 
eater. We are very glad to have seen Cairo, as on 
our return to this city (striking enough on first see- 
ing it) the differences between it and Cairo are very 
remarkable. Alexandria looks as if it was nearer to 
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Europe^ and had modified its orientalism accordingly. 
Thackeray's "From Comhill to Cairo '^ was lent to us, 
and I was glad to read his accurate description of 
much that we have seen. 

March 21. — I accompanied our kind friend, who 
left us to-day for Jerusalem, and from whom we 
parted with much regret, as far as the quay. Hia 
baggage was stopped for examination at the custom- 
house, and a portly, bloated official came up. Six- 
pence settled the whole matter, and the baggage was 
all right. I rode a donkey through some chief 
thoroughfares on the way back. There are signs of 
much commercial activity. On my return I liberally 
paid my donkey-boy. He grumbled, so I took the 
money from him and left him half. One learns, 
by a little practice, how to deal with these people; 
and I record these little facts in case any one about 
to subject himself to Egyptian donkey-boys and coach- 
drivers may read these lines. They get a great deal 
of money out of travellers by noise and gesticula- 
tion. They are thorough bullies in fact and in ap- 
pearance. If an agreement can be made beforehand 
with them, it is well to do so; if not, let travellers 
pay them what they think right, and turn a deaf ear 
to all the noise which follows, even though it sounds 
very serious indeed. 

It is striking to see some of the natives at prayer, 
and greatly to be respected in them, too. On the 
quay some boats were hauled up, and in one of them 
was a man (looking like one of our boatmen) in most 
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reverent prayer — utterly unnoticed by those about him, 
and apparently quite absorbed in the exercise. He had 
taken off his outer garments to kneel upon, and went 
through his risings and bowings, and touching the 
ground (or rather the seat of the boat) with his for^ 
head, with much grace. It is quite fresh here to-day, 
almost cold, and very pleasant. The bazaars are some- 
what favourite places of resort, and places, too, where 
the dealers have not yet learned what is said to be the 
best poUcy. I don^t know that any valid objection is 
to be made to their asking you, for any article, very 
very much more than they will take. This is the 
manner of trading in the country. Of course, if this 
custom is unknown to the buyer, he will be sadly 
imposed on, because a dealer will ask ^^two bound and 
'alf ^' for an article which he will gladly sell for half 
the amount. Their knavery developes itself in other 
parts of the selling process. It is amusing to see and 
hear the manner in which they receive a suggestion 
for a diminished price. You would think them 
wounded and insulted. But keep your eye on them ; 
for if something has struck your fancy, and you have 
offered to purchase it, they will slip it away if they 
can, and try to substitute something very like it, but 
of less value, leading you to think that it is the same. 
You must not turn your back on them until your 
bargain is made, and you have taken possession of 
your purchase. " Plumppuding ^* is the most recent 
hieroglyphic which I have met with. Among a lot of 
merry white-toothed boys, who wanted me to go on the 
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water with them to-day, was one who wished to take 
me for " half-clock :" " Master, take you for nothing," 
*' what you like give," " go to larrood station," &c. 
The boys are a sharp set, and pick up a few words of 
English, which they pronounce remarkably well ; and 
they generally look very sweet-tempered. The donkey- 
boys share the sugar-cane with their animals, them- 
selves eating the sweet pulp, and giving to the donkey 
the outer rind, which is thankftdly received. The 
great whiteness of many teeth here is said to be the 
effect of eating sugar-cane. 

March 23. — ^A chilly day, but very fine and beauti- 
ful. We made a mid-day visit to the roof of our 
hotel, where they dry their clothes, having washed 
them in a small house built on the roof. The roof is 
a most useful flat, with an excellent Mediterranean 
view, as well as a view of many acres of similar roofs. 
Six women (servants of the house) were dining on the 
roof, squatting round a dish of boiled meat, and tear- 
ing it with their fingers as they liked. Onions and 
bread completed a very excellent meal, which went on 
and off quite as well as if it had been helped by the 
best silver forks. They were a merry, grinning set, 
who kindly entered into our intended communications 
with them, grinning, giggling, and chattering, as is 
their wont. A handsome virgin amongst them had 
ear-rings of a kind of coin, and a heavy gilded neck- 
lace, besides one of glass. We gossip at eastern 
tables as elsewhere. At our table d'Mte to-day it 
was a consolation to receive a contradiction to the 
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scandal of our dragoman^ which had made out that 
our reigning head was a spirit-drinker. He drinks 
only water, and of that he drinks such quantities 
as would delight some of our enthusiastic Rechabites, 
washing down his food by one draught of two quarts 
of iced water. So says a gentleman at our table to- 
day, who appears to be well acquainted with him. 
Another member of the family eats sausages, and cul- 
tivates pigs ; but if, during a meal of sausages, some 
friends are announced, the sausages are suddenly 
carried off, to re-appear when the friends depart. To 
all this, perliaps, we ought to apply the rule, '^ Believe 
nothing that you hear, and only half you see j^^ only it 
is a consolation to think that a man whose throat may 
be cut at any time, can solace some portion of so 
uncertain a pilgrimage upon roast pig. The great 
feast (or fast) of Ramadan is at hand. I am told that 
if any of the soldiers had any religious scruples which 
caused them to abstain from food during the day (ac- 
cording to the law of the Koran) they might be 
whipped into eating. But after all we can say of this, 
there is, in spirit, very little difference between it and 
much of the tyranny of opinion which exists among 
ourselves, and which manifests itself in what are called 
the " organs '^ of that puzzling medley, the " religious 
world.^' * We hear to-day that our ship by which we 

* On this subject my octogenarian correspondent made the follow- 
ing comment : — "Is not the modem term, by whomsoever originated 
— * religious world ' — a most questionable term ? Who can fix its place, 
its boundaries, its members ? Whom does it include, and whom does 
it exclude ? And how can self-appointed editors of newspapers, which 
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hoped to get to Malta on Monday next may be de- 
layed until Friday^ in consequence of its being com- 
pelled to wait seventy-two hours for the Australian 
mail ; but if the weather continue such as it now 
is, we shall not have any reason to complain. 

March 23. — ^Xbe Ramadan began last night, and 
was ushered in by the firing of guns at moon-rise — 
the firing sounding very clumsy. Many dry and hun- 
gry stomachs to-day, but " blenty beople at brayers,^' 
as a man who longs to guide us about at five shillings 
a-day and stealings, tells me. Eating and drinking 
and lighting up, and Arab speechifying, begin at sun- 
set, with many other amusements that we know not. 
Illumination is a great outward part of the festival; 
and the picturesque effects of the various ornamental 
lanterns which are used by people out at night are 
considerable. "Eothen^^ fell into our hands to-day, 
and I had the advantage of reading it fresh, not 
having read it before. The bazaars accumulate large 

have now the name of 'organs of the religions world,* support the 
claim to such a name ? So far as they fairly report the progress of 
genuine Christianity working by love at home and abroad, their use- 
fulness is undeniable — as, unhappily, is the mischief they are doing, 
when they forget the inspired advice, ' Let all bitterness, and wrath, 
and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, be put away from you, 
with all malice : and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as GKxl for Christ's sake hath forgiven 
you/ Is it too much to expect of ChrUticm * able editors,' that 
they should make this counsel the rule of their criticisms f Yet, 
were they thus guided, in 'simplicity and godly sincerity,' how 
valuable might their influence be, in promoting that heavenly temper 
which stands for ever delineated, with inimitable force and fervour, 
as absolutely essential to the very existence of Christian 'religion,' in 
1 Cor. xiii'* 
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quantities of Egyptian antiquities^ Persian carpets^ 
genuine eastern head-dresses, Syrian and other silks, 
&c., very many of which are made in France. 

March 24. — A dull, cloudy, cool morning, with a 
rainy look. The men cobble their own garments here 
very much. Just opposite my room, in the yard of 
the hotel, sits a blackish man, with his naked legs 
dangling over the side of a wall, and darning holes 
in his boumous. What does this fact say for domes- 
ticities ? They strip themselves considerably, and do 
these things in the open air. It is a troublesome 
thing that so much in*door service is done by men. 
Men do the chambermaid's work here. It must be much 
to ladies* discomfort in travelling. Our servant looks 
very much like a quiet young curate, coming in to 
empty the basins, dust the room, make the beds, &c. 
The bed-shaking is a little different from ours. Your 
bed is on two mattresses. The lower one is stuffed with 
Indian corn or wood-shavings, and in the ticking are 
two long slits. The shaker puts his hands into these 
slits, and stirs the contents. With the upper mattress 
he does nothing. There is one great comfort here, in 
the exceeding whiteness and cleanness of the beds. 
The atmosphere favours washerwomen, and the linen 
is white accordingly. I never remember to have slept 
in cleaner beds, and there is a most liberal change of 
linen. The hotel is very comfortable, and the people 
are very kind and considerate. We came on our 
arrival to another hotel, where all was uncomfortable ; 
bed-rooms close, meals in scrambling disorder, with 
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great want of proper attendance. We looked at a 
lodgings but it was not a pleasant place^ and it would 
have been like climbing a pyramid to get up to our 
sitting-room. I examined some asses to-day^ to find 
if they were worth the trouble and cost of taking to 
England. But I could not learn anything beyond 
the fact of their being Eastern to recommend them, 
taking the cost into account. They are fed on beans 
and barley in addition to hay. And this probably ex- 
plains their excellence. Perhaps some generations of 
bean-and-barley-fed donkeys in England might pro- 
duce animals which can run from five to six miles an 
hour, and go on all day long ; and more docile dispo- 
sitions might grow out of better blood. The history 
of a donkey here is very different from that of the 
typical English donkey, whose master reminded the 
worn and hungry beast that he had given him a hay- 
band the previous day. They have plenty of stick 
here, as with us, and, curiously enough, they harness 
a breeching so tightly to the animal as almost always to 
establish a raw on each side of his flanks. Labour 
must indeed be cheap here ; for the water for the use 
of this hotel is all brought in by camels, and they are 
coming and going all day long. Two very large 
leather bags are slung across the back of the camel. 
From one comer of these, the water is run into skins 
carried by men, and is thus brought into the houses. 
Nothing but the cheapness of labour could enable an 
innkeeper to go on, with such a mode of water supply. 
A word about our food. It is very good here. Eggs 
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and lean poultry, pigeons and turkeys abound; and 
the meat (although not first-rate) is good. Milk, and 
cofiee, and tea are very good. Bread is good. Butter 
is execrable, utterly uneatable; rancid blubber could 
not be nastier. There must be some very needless 
filth and ignorance in its manufacture, as the milk 
is excellent, and there can be nothing in the cUmate 
(now at least) to stand in the way of butter-making. 

March 25. — Again fine, clear, fresh weather. In 
the afternoon I visited the Roman Catholic church 
here. It was a Lenten service, with a procession to the 
'' stations.'' A priest carried a large cross, on which 
were placed little wooden memorials of many of 
the events before and at our Lord's crucifixion; a 
ladder, a spear, a rod with a sponge, a crown of 
thorns, two scourges, a lantern, a hammer, a pair 
of tongs, a bag, a cock, a drum, a little trumpet, 
a gauntlet. There was something impressive in the 
service, especially in the music at each station, which 
was plaintive and solemn, and to those accustomed to 
look at these thiugs otherwise than as if they had just 
come out of a toy-shop, they may be of use as aids to 
the memory. All the chanting was excellent, congre- 
gational, hearty. Growth has been rapid here since 
we left for Cairo. Then the fig-trees were barren, 
now they are in active life and growth, and the garden 
of this Roman Catholic church abounds in brilliant 
nasturtiums, and in geraniums in flower, but not 
brilliant. As if in supreme contempt of the religio 
loci, there came to table to-day an enormous sucking- 
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pig^ about three times as large as those which we 
roast. Sunday is an irregular day here^ not accept* 
able to our English tastes. The dinner is as on all 
other days^ but in addition we had instrumental music, 
waltzes and marches, and the " Marseillaise ^' for our 
French companions. 

March 26. — The Australian mail has arrived, and 
we shall sail on Wednesday instead of Friday. The 
weather is still beautiful, but I am longing for a step 
in the direction of Europe, and to be on the sea. 
Our English eyes are surprised at the sight of such 
weather, and on being able to reckon on its con- 
tinuance from day to day or from month to month. 
The time must come when a little rain will make an 
acceptable change. 



LETTER IX. 

On the 27th March I lay down an Alexandrian 
keel to this boat, which I hope to launch to you from 
Malta. 

Our companionship at dinner was varied to-day. 
We had dwindled down (by the departure of pilgrims 
to Jerusalem, chiefly) to a very small number, when 
suddenly the Australian mail poured down on us the 
stout, strong, bearded, unrefined sons of that soil ; not 
exactly its sons, but rather its adopted sons. 
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They are strong men, with broad shoulders and 
good digestions, and with wives to match. They gnaw 
their bread, drink champagne, and talk '^of dinners 
at Paris, in France, which last four hours,^' and they 
smell of nuggets. They are sensible that Australians 
are not worshipped by the polite world (the sensible, 
kind housewife thinks ''there are some rough ones 
among them "), and a hearty chap, who. speaks his 
mind, or what he fancies to be his mind, thinks that 
the Australian is '' better than the world in Europe, 
that the noodles there are breaking their heads about.^^ 
They long, not for the fleshpots of Egypt, but for the 
mutton of England, which they expect to find on 
bdard the ''Indus/' These folks are likely to vary 
our companionship on our way to Malta, and they are 
much fresher than the genteel. The Bombay mail 
will bring another class, so that we shall jumble as 
best we may. Bight glad are we at the prospect 
of our escape to-morrow. Wherever mankind gathers 
it manages to spoil God's gifts. Here they are 
in the depth of ignorance about the value of the 
divine atmosphere which is given to them; so that, 
while you are looking at a sky of surpassing clearness, 
and feel that you might breathe an air of entire purity, 
you are breathing rotten Egyptians, Arabs, Nubians, 
Abyssinians, with their decomposed diseases. What 
a quadrille for the dance of death ! We went shell- 
picking yesterday, on a bit of shore about three miles 
off, and the air was perfect. Lying on the sands, 
which were as warm as your hot bottle, listening to 
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the waves and gentle breeze, gathering shells, and 
thinking of Alexandria as a distant fact, was perfect 
enjoyment. In driving to the shore we passed 
through acres of fig-trees, just pushing forth their 
leaves, but the landscape is not beautiful. The wild 
flowers are very abundant, even on a soil that scarcely 
seems fit to bear any flowers, and at this time of year, 
too ; and some are very fragrant. Driving back, our 
guide stopped at sunset, to ask us to excuse him if he 
drank some water, nothing having been within his 
lips since sunrise. He is a strict man, but he said he 
did not know why he thus fasted. He did it because it 
was so ordered in ^^ the book ; '^ that was all he knew. 
He had a young brother who knew all about it. He 
is a most attractive, insinuating fellow, very handsome, 
with eyes full of expression, pathetic, and with defe- 
rential ways which women love, wide awake, and with 
but few objects in life, which few he does not forget 
or neglect. He dresses well, and is as graceful as he 
is well-dressed, and he laments the dishonesty in the 
land. " One spoils a hundred," as he says. With- 
out being learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
a little time among them teaches some useful lessons. 
The swarms of new-comers by the mails are waited on 
by these dragomans. They hang about them, oflFering 
their services as guides, and anything else, and they 
are as useless a set of fellows as hot weather and 
tobacco ever made. We understand something about 
them now, and I fancy they understand something 
about us, and think us hopeless animals, always 
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excepting our {riend *' Achmet/^ whom I have described 
aboye^ and who victimizes ns to a small extent by his 
patience and tender looks and sighs. Talking of 
tobacco reminds me that in this Bamad&n time there 
is with some a free use of tobacco^ although the 
stricter observers abstain from it as from food and 
drink. I greatly rejoice that I gave up going to 
Jerusalem. I should be very cautious of recom- 
mending any one not strongs to undertake these 
journeys amongst poisons that they know not of. 
I happened to look at Thackeray's book^ ^^From 
Comhill to Cairo/' and fell on this, about a party 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem : — '^ Under the olives, 
or up in the branches, some of our friends took a 
siesta; I have a sketch of four of them so employed. 
Two of them are dead within a month, of the fatal 
Syrian fever.'' And he adds, and I can well under- 
stand what he means : '^ The impression I have of being 
in Jerusalem is of ten days passed in a fever;" no 
doubt the physical and the spiritual causes both 
worked towards this result. 

March 29. — ^Egy pt is wonderfully successful in pick- 
ing up some invalids, but this time of year is not the 
time in which to seek robustnesjs in Egypt. A winter 
on the Nile is a time and a place where many weak 
people are much mended, and I can fancy that either 
Cairo or Alexandria may be very useful iii the winter. 
The air has been perfect in Alexandria, but our hotel 
(where we met with all kindness and atttenion) was 
nasty in its air. I had a talk with the matire cPhdtel 

E 
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on the question of amending some of his arrange- 
ments, and I hope I may have left him with some hints 
which may help himself and others who put up with 
him. 

Here we are in the " Indus," among blue-jackets, 
discipline, cleanliness, order, — most grateful sights to 
English eyes. I am glad to have got out of this 
land of Egypt. It is painful to be thus among one's 
fellow-creatures, conscious that of one blood God 
hath made all nations, and at the same time conscious 
that the spirit of evil has made so complete a separa* 
tion among them. It seems, too, as if one had been 
wandering in a garden where there may be beautiful 
flowers, but all had been hidden except noxious weeds; 
or in a land where noble beasts may abound, but 
nothing was to be seen but the fox and the snake. 
One meets with an abundance of evil ; but with the 
same advantages as these people possess, where should 
we be ; and with infinitely greater advantages, where 
are we ? 

One cannot be thus amongst another people with- 
out a longing to know something of their indi- 
vidualities, their family and social relationships; and 
as a means, indeed the only means, to this knowledge, 
I should like to have changed existences for a time 
with individuals of all classes among them. The 
desire for this temporary exchange was stronger in 
reference to the Mussulman at his prayers than 
towards any one else. For if (and who can deny it ?) 
these prayers, in any case, come from the inner being 
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of the man, from his conscience^ his will^ his affec- 
tions^ who taught them ? To whom are they directed? 
Whence come their life and reality ? What do they 
mean? What is the suppliant's relationship to the 
Father of the spirits of all flesh ? and what does that 
relationship signify^ and in whom does it exist ? 
Questions of this kind constantly recur^ and will not 
be put off. At home^ one^s habit is so much to 
regard the Gospel as a message to the individual man^ 
that we do not think enough of what it signifies in 
relation to the race. Here the declarations which 
apply to mankind seem to carry with them a deeper 
significance (though in this state of our being we 
shall only partly understand them) ; and one wants 
more to know what is meant by a '' ransom for all, to be 
testified in due time ; ^* by a '4ight lighting every man 
that cometh into the world ; " by a justification cor- 
responding in its extent with the offence of Adam ; by 
a reconciliation of the world to God by Jesus Christ ; 
by the Son of God giving his flesh for the life of the 
world; by the statement that the head of every man 
is Christ; or that of "the living God who is the 
Saviour of all men, specially of those that believe," &c. 
I should like to know how far these subjects are consi- 
dered by those who come out as missionaries to Mussul- 
mans, and to what conclusions their minds arrive on 
them, before they undertake to teach men on whom 
I fear at present their influence is absolutely null.* 

* Far be it from the writer, by any utterance of his, to suggest a 
thought that could check the missionary zeal which is in any quarter 
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The varieties on board ship are not great ; one little 
feminine characteristic, however, is just going on 
under my eyes, — a little lady from India calling for 
her boxes and exhibiting to a gentleman, the gay, 
fashionable, or comfortable garments and knick-knacks, 
which her wisdom had accumulated in India, and 
brought home for the increase of wisdom there. 
Australia speaks much for its climate, in the pas- 
sengers. Contrasted with those from India (a pale, 
worn, thin set) they are robust and vigorous John 
Bulls, and such is said to be always the case. Pro- 
bably they are somewhat different sets, also, who go 
out to the two places. 

March 30. — Weather still delicious, but a little 
colder and fresher than in Egypt. We are getting 
through our voyage famously, with a sea which gives no 
excuse for sea-sickness, even to those most inclined there- 
to, and the wise ones tell us that so it is to be during 

kindled by the love of Gfod, to bring the faith of Christ into full con- 
tact with the heart of man. No higher, purer ambition can be pro- 
posed to immortal man, than the ambition of being used as God's in- 
strument towards the filling of the whole world with the ^* fruits of the 
Spirit — love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance." But where, as yet, have the wisdom and the 
energy been found, that have availed to make any sensible impres- 
sion on the vast dark mass of Mahometan superstition ? 

It would be exceedingly desirable that some competent hand should 
undertake to collect all such particulars as may be thoroughly relied 
on, as to the actual conversions that have at any time taken place 
from Mahometanism ; as to the means which God has especially 
blessed ; as to the general character of the teaching which has been 
employed, and the competency of the teachers both to consider the 
religion of the Mahometan, and to declare the Gospel of Christ. 
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the remainder of our voyage. Preparations are being 
made for some entertainment on deck this evenings 
calm weather favouring such matters. We have a 
tolerably good band on boards which enlivens the boat 
frequently^ and some of the ladies sing^ and play on a 
piano which is kept in the saloon. The evening's 
entertainment consists of comic songs^ imitations of 
acting men^ hornpipes danced by some active sailor 
who is great at such things^ Ethiopians^ &c.^ &c. 
There is a theatrical genius on board, successful in 
arranging these pastimes, as well as the reputed 
author of a somewhat humorous handbill which has 
been exciting the curiosity of the passengers during 
the day. There is to be something of a ball to- 
morrow night. 

March 31. — A somewhat chilly day, overcast, with 
a little more wind. The barometer falls, and the 
wind varies, so that the captain says that there is 
« rotatory storm about Tunis, that we shall not get 
into it, but that, either on this side of Malta or on 
the other, we shall get into a chopping sea as the 
effect of it. Reid's " Laws of Storms '^ are very helpful 
in navigating these seas. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company keep very accurate accounts, on very simple 
tables, of all the facts which occur in their voyages 
which bear on the science of navigation, and they 
must have a large quantity of very useful information 
for some genius (one of these days) to connect toge- 
ther by some general law. It certainly is wonder- 
ful even to be traversing a sea like this, with the 
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knowledge that at a certam hoxir^ exactly told^ we 
shall be entering the narrow harbour of Yaletta. The 
captain speaks of the very improved quality of sea- 
men compared with his experience of twenty years 
ago^ attributing it all to education, which is so dif- 
ferent among them now from what it was then. The 
kind of amusements of yesterday evening are en- 
couraged very much on account of the crew^ both to 
amuse them and to give opportunities for bringing all 
on board together ; and in voyages it seems important 
that the sailors should be amused as much as may be, 
much of their life in fine weather being very indolent, 
and some occupation being very needful for them. I 
do not see that the sailors themselves are great inventors 
of amusements. Swinging is one thing they like, and 
washing their kits takes up some spare time when the 
weather suits. Perhaps they may have other matters 
below which we do not see. 

April 1. — We are just about to land at Malta. 
The weather is very beautiful, but much cooler than 
in Egypt. 



LETTER X. 

Sliema, Malta, April 2. 

I WRITE firom this suburb of Valetta, where we are 
lodged in Maltese fashion, a fashion which has much 
to say for itself. 
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On landiDg at Yaletta^ we were in doubt whether to 
inhabit one of its hotels or to find a lodging else- 
where. Happily for us^ Mr. Davidson was on the 
deck of the ^'Indus.^^ I told him we wanted to 
remain a little time in Maltaj and would rather be in 
the country than in Valetta. By his side was sitting 

Captain , to whom he kindly introduced me. He 

knew exactly what we wantedj and where it was to be 
founds and was going by the house, and would 
take us to it. He did so, looked after the arrauge- 
ments, asked us to dinner and tea (as it was Sun- 
day, and we could not get what we needed), and 
was most kind in offering to help us in any way. 
We did not accept his invitation, but soon after our 
arrival there came a large basket of oranges, figs, and 
sweet lemons, with a bottle of wine, with the kindest 

note from Mrs. , saying that as we could not make 

purchases on Sunday she had sent these things for us ; 
adding the kindest offers of help. The Captain has since 
been sundry times to inquire how it goes on with us. 
This unexpected kindness to strangers we were very 
grateful for, and most heartily would express our 
thanks. Our lodging, from its drawing-room, over- 
looks a bit of the open sea and rocky coast. It is all 
rocky coast about here, with great chasms, as of earth- 
quakes. From our roof there is a panoramic view of 
Malta, Valetta, and the Mediterranean. We are 
charmingly clean (that is, our lodgings and their furni- 
ture), and we have every prospect of being quite 
comfortable during our stay. The food is excellent, 
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the water is not so good, as it is rain-water kept in 
tanks^ and it has a smelly but by boiling it becomes 
quite sweet, and it makes excellent tea, — a fact of no 
small importance, I can tell you, when you are six 
weeks from blessed England. 

Our companions on board the " Indus ^' were 
pleasant; indeed we have been quite favoured in 
finding a constant succession of agreeable companions. 
At the dinner-table your seats are taken, and as you 
take them so you keep them to the end of the voyage. 
A gentleman near to whom I sat, had just been up 
the Nile for four months, and had much to say on 
many matters. You like biographies, so I tell you a 
bit of one of a low grade of '^ representative men.'' 
At one of those German spas where sickness and folly 
especially congregate, was an elderly gentleman, who, 
at seventy-five years of age, had run away with his 
fourth wife, aged twenty-eight. He was an old dandy, 
and spent his life, as many do in such places, in 
the smallest and most frivolous gossip. But he kept 
a journal, and at the end of each day he wrote its 
history on scraps of paper, and then, at fit times, he 
transcribed all this, in his best handwriting, into orna- 
mental albums. He invited my neighbour to come 
and read his journal, which, as the invitation seemed 
rather peculiar, was accepted only in outward appear- 
ance. Three days after, however, the old gentleman 
complained that his request had not been complied 
with. So he went and saw this daily history (for 
fifteen years) of all he had seen and heard, &c., &c.. 
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and the kind of utter rubbish it was is not to be told. 
The day before we left the '* Indus '^ the passengers were 
getting their spirits up^ and (unless a wind which is 
now blowing here somewhat boisterously blew also with 
them) were establishing games on deck. The '^ gene- 
ral post-office ^' was becoming a favourite ; one of the 
noisy games with forfeits. A fat elderly lady, whose 
post was " London/' was kept constantly on the run, 
and if she likes still to go on with this amusement, by 
which she will entertain many besides herself, she will 
weigh much less by the time of her arrival in South- 
ampton. It is very pleasant to see the spirits in 
which men and women of all kinds and ages play 
these games on their way. I suppose many of them, 
because they are feeling improved health and are get- 
ting nearer home. I have told you of the nasty 
state of the drainage of Alexandria. I am told that 
Mohammed Ali, who seems to have been a man very 
much in advance of his age in Egypt, was very fond 
of having scientific men about him, and of listening 
to their views. My informant was once present at a 
meeting with Mohammed Ali when the drainage of 
Alexandria was proposed. Mohammed Ali asked 
every one present to give his opinion, inquired how 
much money it would require to drain the European 
quarter, gave them the money, desired them to form a 
committee and to carry out their views; but he added. 
" I give you my opinion that it will not answer, that 
the only system of drainage for Alexandria is that 
which now exists/^ They made the drains, but Mo- 
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hammed Ali was right. So very insufficient was the 
fall that the drains only became dead wells^ and 
matters were worse than before. They returned to 
the old system. The only efficient means of carrying 
oflF the sewage would be some force to pump it away, 
and this had not been calculated. 

April 8. — The weather is much colder here than in 
Alexandria^ almost chilly enough to make one fancy a 
fire^ and if in England we should certainly have one. 
Our landlady^ who would not needlessly complain of 
the climate^ speaks of much wind and wet here in 
winter^ but says that the winds are not cold. The 
bedrooms are without fireplaces; there is one in the 
drawing-room. The fuel is coal from England. The 
quantity of stone shows itself in the loftiness of the 
rooms. Our drawing-room is eighteen feet by twenty- 
two, but it must be twenty-four feet high. The bed- 
rooms are not quite so high, and these di£ferences 
correspond to different elevations of the roof, where 
are a couple of terraces, very pleasant for sunshine 
and view. Our prog is excellent, and the landlady 
attentive and anxious to do her best. There is an 
English look about all the supplies, although good 
butter has not yet come here. Indeed, the art of 
butter-making is very much in its infancy in all these 
regions. Why, it is difficult to say, for the milk 
is excellent, and there is no such constant heat as can 
make butter difficult to make or to keep. In Egypt 
the butter is utterly filthy, and after one attempt you 
don^t try it again. The people who make it must be 
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nasty in their arrangements^ probably never cleaning 
their chums. Here there is what is called Maltese 
and English bread. The former is ill spoken of^ and 
we have not seen it; the other is very sweet and 
good. A bottle of brandy costs half a crown. So 
much for duties; we should pay seven shillings for 
the same in England. The sparrows rise early in the 
mornings as they do with us^ and so do the children ; 
so that noises begin with the dawn^ for the outside is 
more attractive than in-doors to the young ones^ who 
seem to multiply much as they do in the narrow 
streets of our large towns. Fancy a country of which 
the prickly pear is the chief foliage ; filling the gar- 
dens ; fallings in the clumsiest imitation of a graceful 
climber^ over the walls ; constituting hedges^ the only 
thing it looks fit for ; poking up just when you don't 
want to see it, and always in the way. A pre- 
Raphaelite should come out here and draw the prickly 
pear. I send you a sketch of one, that you may 
value more (if that be possible) the beauties which 
you value so much. ''You must keep the windows 
shut/' as my landlady told me while I was sketching 
from my bed-room this pear in her garden, that the 
flies and mosquitos may not come in, — another 
charming accompaniment of these parts, though I 
cannot complain of any annoyance which they have 
caused me, and we shall escape before they are in full 
life and bloodthirstiness. I have just had a call from 
a gentleman who has been twenty years in Egypt, to 
some purpose. I asked him about improved agricul- 
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ture in that country. Suggestions on the subject 
were made to Mohammed Ali at a time when men 
representing six nations were with him. He was 
always willing to listen to such hints. There were 
English, French, Greeks, Belgians, Russians, and 
Austrians. He said to them, " Try what you can do ; 
get the best farmers you can find; you shall each 
have a thousand acres wherever you like, rent free for 
fifty years, and I will give you all the help I can/' 
They all came, and they all failed. The Englishman 
spent i6l5,000 in a perfect place and all manner 
of implements, and now he is trying to get some 
compensation for what is otherwise worthless. The 
cause of such entire failure it was difficult to say. 
Part of it was the uncertainty of getting labour, be- 
cause if the power that is, wants men for any purpose, 
quite irrespective of any other wants, they are taken. 
Another was the time of irrigation. The ^^rule of 
thumb '' teaches the natives exactly when to irrigate. 
A diflFerence of six days in supplying or in withr 
holding water, will utterly ruin a crop. Possibly 
foreign farmers were not willing to listen to native 
wisdom on these matters. It is thought that the 
presence of Europeans somewhat modifies the tyranny 
and despotism in that part of the country where the 
Europeans reside ; but when the Pasha is in the distant 
country he kills a man as his fancy dictates, and it 
seems that he bastinadoes his Lord Falmerston just as 
readily as his Johns. Each man in authority seems to 
imitate the tyranny of his superior, and to extort from 
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those beneath him anything that he can beat out of 
them, and there is no redress. 

April 4. — Another charming day, but with signs in 
the salt and sugar at breakfast of damp, which we in 
England should think very objectionable. The stone 
with which the houses are built is very porous and 
very destructible. There is a balustrade on a new 
house, just opposite to us, which looks like a ruin, 
some little pillars being almost worn away. I have 
made many inquiries about the fitness of this place 
for invalids during the winter, but I cannot think it 
otherwise than a bad place for them, chilly, damp, and 
windy from December to March in various degrees. 
The sirocco (which carries the blame of almost all 
things, of headaches, indigestions, bad tempers, &c.) 
often brings the sand from the Great Sahara, or desert, 
in quantities sufficient to be uncomfortable. Some 
folk manage to live here as anywhere, reaching an 
advanced age of very active life. It is pleasant to 
be able to throw the blame on the sirocco, for I find 
laziness clings to me here with much tenacity. One 
thinks sometimes how irksome the life must be which 
compels some hours of quiet during the middle of the 
day j but the necessity takes away, I .have no doubt, 
all irksomeness. We wish we could get letters which 
no doubt are wandering about for us between this 
and Egypt. We live in a happy uncertainty about 
our future. If we can conveniently manage it, we 
shall probably see some part of Sicily on our way 
home. This island seems to be a place of call for a 
large amount of shipping of one kind or another. 
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April 5. — We have decided on leaving this for Mes* 
sina on Saturday ; our next address will be Post-office^ 
Palermo^ Sicily^ where we shall be inclined to stop 
until we get letters. We think of taking a drive 
from Messina to Catania^ the road being described to 
us as of exceeding beauty^ equal to that from Genoa 
to Nice. Whether we shall steam to Palermo, going 
back to Messina, or whether we shall learn that it is 
better tp cross the country from Catania or Syracuse, 
I cannot tell you until we get to Sicily. Easy 
carriages, good roads, moderate charges, would pro« 
bably dispose us to the land journey instead of the 
sea. The sirocco was oppressive here yesterday, 
making one feel very relaxed, and once of this is 
quite enough when one is seeking after strength and 
elastic feelings; so we think that our way should 
be towards more bracing climates. We brought a 
very sweet nosegay from Valetta yesterday, composed 
of violets, roses, carnations, mignonette, orange- 
flowers, and geraniums, which scents our room de- 
liciously. We went to-day to St. Paulas bay, and to 
see the reputed spot of the great apostle^s wreck. 
They have marked where the " two seas meet,^^ and a 
colossal statue of St. Paul has been put up by one 
Salvator Borgo, a Maltese, whose zeal was assisted by 
other inhabitants of the island. The bay is beautiful, 
rocky, with a very little sand here and there. At one 
sandy spot we landed to find shells, and in the fissures 
of the rocks over our heads, where a little rain- water 
trickles through, grew the maiden-hair fern, most 
delicately beautiful. Of the greens and blues seen 
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through the sea on the shore^ it is impossible to say 
too much. There is a profusion of wild flowers about 
the island of great beauty of colour^ and the bright 
green lizards run about by hundreds. The locust-tree 
is very common^ and is much like the ilex. It bears a 
long pod with a very nutritious bean within it. There is 
an enormous number of churches in this island^ saying 
much for the religious zeal of its inhabitants^ and 
they are a very healthy and happy-looking people as 
seen by passers-by. The children are especially 
healthy in appearance, and they look as if they were 
always out of doors. There is plenty without to 
attract them, within I should suppose there was very 
little. The country houses of the poor are the oddest 
square boxes which you could fancy. A square stone 
box, with an arched door and a small square window, 
is a good general description of the outside of a 
Maltese cottage. When you get beyond this^ an orna- 
mental porch, or a coloured and bracketed balcony, 
makes a pretty addition to the house. Our coachman 
to-day developed a painful side of Southern manners 
in speaking of the very rude notion of justice which 
belongs to the natives here; assassinations, or at- 
tempts at them, being frequent, and many of the 
natives are of very passionate aspect. It was very 
curious, in our drive to-day, to see how little culture 
was really made on the soil of the island. Occa- 
sionally the soil looked like the Maltese rock pul- 
verized, but in every other place a rich brown earth, 
brought from a distance, was laid on the rock, as 
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artificial an arrangement as is the ordinary pottiog of 
plants. The roads of the island are made on the bare 
rock^ and they are much less dusty than I at first 
thought they were ; indeed, if they were very dusty, I 
suppose they might be broken into a useful soil. Some 
of the stone is exceedingly soft, and is cut very easily 
when used for building. We passed to-day a curious 
church ; it mainly consists of an enormous dome, and, 
in order not to stop the service in the old church, the 
new one is built over the old one ; so that No. 1 is 
kept in use while No. 2 is being built. This arrange- 
ment may have been necessary, because the new 
church has been thirty years in growth, and is not 
yet finished. The dome is larger than that of St. 
PauPs, and is of stone. We think the moon here 
much brighter than we ever saw it in England, and we 
are hoping for a brilliant moonlight on Saturday, when 
we leave this. We are expecting a kind of paradise 
in Sicily, all the accounts which we have heard of it 
having greatly delighted us. 

April 6. — Our places are taken for Messina to- 
morrow. We may be at Palermo some time next 
week. We shall quit Malta with one sincere regret ; 
for iu so doing we are losing the pleasure which a 
longer stay in the island would have afforded us, of 
enjoying, still more than we have done, the well- 
known kindness and hospitality of Mr. Davidson* 
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LETTER XI. 

ApHl 12, 1860. 
I COMMENCE my letter on the eastern side^ and 

within view, of the lofty, cloud-and-snow-topped hills 
of Corsica, where we are (most unexpectedly to us) on 
our way to Marseilles. The usual route of the vessels 
belonging to the "Messageries Imperiales*' is be- 
tween the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, and thence 
by a direct course to Marseilles. But it blows too 
hard, and directly in our teeth, so that our captain 
(who looks a reliable man) keeps on the sheltered 
coasts, and will, if need be, cross over to Genoa, and 
coast it all the way to Marseilles. But we hope as 
he passes the northern extremity of Corsica that the 
wind may allow him safely to take a direct course, and 
shorten our allowance of bilge-water and bilge-air by 
twenty-four hours. The weather, until we got under 
our present shelter, was too rough for writing. We 
left Malta at 5 p. m. on Saturday, in an orthodox boat, 
the " Vatican,^^ and reached Messina, after an excellent 
passage, at 10.30 on Sunday. The mountainous 
shores of Calabria looked well on our right for some 
miles before we reached Messina ; and what a contrast 
they are to the hills which look down on the Nile I 
For eight hundred miles I am told that there is not a 
tributary river to the Nile ; here every ravine has its 
watercourse, dry just now, but looking as if torrents 
ran down it in rainy times. We landed after the 
usual effort to escape being cheated (which Sicilian as 
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well as English boatmen love)^ and settled ourselves 
comfortably in the Hotel Victoria, intending to re- 
main a day or two in Messina^ and there arrange our 
plans for a drive to Catania and round Mount Etna, 
to find agates and amber and precious stones in the 
river-beds and elsewhere, and to enjoy a most beautiful 
drive through a hilly wooded country with a sea view to 
complete its charms. There was no Protestant church 
to be heard of in the place, and vespers were ended 
among the Romanists. After a good rest we dined, and 
at dinner we met a young man who had travelled in 
Sicily, and who asked us if we had heard that there 
had been three days' fighting in Palermo, and that 
Messina was in a most uncertain state. We had 
heard nothing about it, nor had our landlady made 
any difficulty about our driving to Catania. Our 
informant said that every one that could do so was 
getting away from Messina, and that there were not 
sufficient troops to insure the quiet of the place. In 
consequence of this information, we thought it right 
to take the consul's advice, and to act on it. We 
walked out into a very fine long street full of men 
quietly walking up and down, and with small patrols 
of soldiers, with every preparation for work in their 
appearance. We met the consul in the street, and he 
advised us not to go to Catania, but to get out of Mes- 
sina as soon as we could. The soldiers were but few, 
the population was all against the Government, and the 
governor of the citadel had said that, if necessary, he 
should bombard the town, and the mouths of his guns 
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looked^ from about 300 yards^ straight into the rooms 
of our hotel. On returning to our hotel to settle the 
best manner of carrying out the consul's advice, we 
and the crowd about us were suddenly scattered by a 
volley of musketry, the muskets blazing in our faces 
at a very few yards' distance. As in this firing there 
were " une douzaine de tues,'* we must very narrowly 
have escaped being shot. We found refuge in a shop 
where the people seemed to be in considerable anxiety 
and were very kind to us ; and shortly after we re- 
turned to our hotel. The "Meandre,'' bound for 
Marseilles, was lying in the harbour, and we went 
immediately on board, told our history to the captain, 
who received us (although somewhat contrary to rule) 
without our passports. As the " Vatican " remained 
in the harbour, we had an option of going to Naples, 
but, taking all things into consideration, we thought 
that it was better to be in quiet parts (if they can be 
found) than in Southern Italy. A few large guns 
(not shotted) were fired oflF from the citadel as we 
were rowed to our ship, by way of caution to the 
townsfolk, and there was not any more firing during 
the night. One of our sailors was brought off, slightly 
wounded by a ball which struck him in the side at the 
time of our happy escape. All was quiet in the 
morning, and the captain wished me to get our pass- 
ports if I could. They were left on our first landing, 
at the custom-house. On inquiry there, it was shut. 
I went to our consul, who wrote my name, age, shape 
of my nose, &c., &c., on a bit of paper, and then 
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witli our servaut to the French consul^ who did the 
same for him. Then we went to the '^ grand police/' 
to ask for our passports. We rummaged the house 
from bottom to top. No police could be founds and 
nobody but an old man with a musket at the very top of 
the house. There was no chance of getting passports 
for some hours, as I learned from another inquiry of . 
our consul, so I returned to our ship, and the captain 
took the two descriptive pictures which the consuls had 
made, and said he must make the best of them, and 
that, under the circumstances of the case, with our 
consul at Marseilles, we should do all well. The police 
at Messina was not to be got at ; they had retired, for 
their own safety, for military protection, into the 
citadel. They are so hated of the people that for 
a long time they have been obliged to do their ac- 
cursed work under an escort of soldiers. They must 
have a good deal of troublesome work to do, if one 
may judge from the looks of some of the men in 
Messina, as evil-looking fellows as you could anywhere 
see. One of the objections to making any excursion 
in the country now, is that it is in a lawless state. 
These ugly-looking fellows are scattered from the 
town, and are at large in the country, and ready 
for any easy livelihood which presents itself; so, at 
least, the story goes, Messina has an excellent har- 
bour, and owing to an earthquake which destroyed the 
town some years ago, it is now a handsome, regularly- 
built city, with a long row of uniform houses facing 
the harbour. It is sheltered by very lofty wooded 
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hills. The provision in its citadel for shooting down 
the people is ample ; but what a sad fool a man is not 
to try to govern his fellow- creatures as if he loved 
them^ instead of as if he hated and feared them ! 
Monks and priests abound^ and they almost all look 
of a serious^ abstemious^ Lenten order. Ladies^ it is 
said^ don't walk in the streets^ and the appearance of 
the streets sufiFers in consequence. They drive about 
in carriages^ and are reported to be very self-indulgent 
at home ; so^ at leasts say the books. The few females 
whom we saw were nasty enough to look at^ and 
as dirty as the monks. A commissaire de poste, 
who came off on Monday^ entertained us with an 
energetic account of his experience of the disturbance. 
He was knocked down on his stomach by some pro- 
jectile from a window, and he thought it most prudent 
to remain awhile in that safe position. His acting 
of his servant coming to inquire if he were dead, was 
excellent. We are in a very good boat, and we have 
it nearly all to ourselves ; but the weather has been 
rough, and the bilge-water has been stirred up most 
offensively. So full has the air below been of sulphur, 
that some candlesticks which were quite bright in the 
cabin on our departure from Messina, are now abso- 
lutely black. We long for some sweet rooms in 
which to place our bodies for a time. It is a good 
thing, in one sense, to know something about foul air, 
but it is a knowledge which brings with it many in- 
conveniences. ,To the mass of folks the smell is a 
smell and no more, they donH follow it in its incor- 
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poration with their substance. Didn^t Solomon say 
that '^in much knowledge there is much sorrow"? 
Happy he who can breathe a stink as if it blew off a 
bank of violets, and see no more harm in one than the 
other I I think I have learned why some people who 
come abroad die quite unexpectedly to themselves and 
their friends. Poison surrounds them, and unless they 
know the truth, there is no escape for them. I have 
no doubt that in books on climate the effect of local 
poisonings has been too much overlooked, though of 
very great importance. 

No doubt a sirocco is a very bad wind, but how 
much worse because of the preparations made for it, 
it is impossible to say. 

If there is any truth in the theory that a sirocco 
coming from a desert with but scanty vegetation comes 
with very deficient supplies of oxygen, no better plan 
for allowing it to damage human bodies could be 
found out, than that of airing them in the product of 
their own decomposition, in anticipation of the 
coming wind. If it were of any manner of use to be 
impatient, we should be very impatient for letters : the 
last news which we have received was of the 19th of 
March, and there is no chance of our getting any 
for some days. Since I reached this part of my letter, 
the wind has changed in force and direction, and we 
hope to be at Marseilles to-morrow evening. We 
have been in a cyclone to-day. There must be much 
interest in watching these winds, and in knowing how 
to keep out of the worst part of them. In the 
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morning it blew a gale from the west^ in the afternoon 
the wind became northerly and less violent, now it is 
south-east, and mild, with rain. Our present plan 
(although we know not what may change it) is, to stay 
over Sunday on the seashore at Marseilles, and then 
to go on to Nice, thence by easy stages along the 
most beautiful of European roads to Genoa, and 
thence by rail to the Italian lakes. The purser's art 
is better understood in the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's service than by his brethren of the Mes* 
sageries Imperiales. The former seems to have kept 
cows which Rubens may have painted, and whose 
milkmaid was bred in Job's farmyard. Here the 
real milk has long ceased, and a yellowish reputed 
milk has also dried up ; but we have nothing to com- 
plain of except such things as an inveterate John- 
Bullism constitutionally grumbles at, — doubtful kick- 
shaws, wherein the imagination must not indulge itself 
too much, especially in a cyclone. I send you some speci- 
mens of the accompaniments of our dinner bonbonnerie. 
April 13. — ^After a most rough night, we are off Nice 
in most beautiful weather — a delicious day of the first 
order. A rough night in the Mediterranean in a screw 
steamer is not to be desired. There are the perpetual 
substratum of the sound and thrill of the screw 
itself, like a mill or distant thunder, creakings of 
timbers, blows and splashings of water without, 
seeming descents into the abyss as your closed port- 
holes are rolled to and fro, sailors' noises of all kinds 
above, within your own and your neighbours' groan- 
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ings^ retchings^ coughiogs^ and ejaculations, an 
amorous cat sighing for some lover far away, doors 
slamming viciously as if determined to compel a 
sympathy with their own sufiFerings, candlesticks, 
nail and hair brushes tumbling down and about, cups 
and glasses breaking, uncertain sounds specially caU- 
ing your attention to make them out ; — at last, from 
sheer exhaustion, a scrap of sleep, and then your 
servant, " 'Tis eight o^clock, sir/' Of smells I have said 
nothing : you may fill in the picture with as many of 
these as you can, certain to fall far short of the reality ; 
and, having done so, I little doubt you will muse 
rather pensively on the unhappy plight of many an in- 
valid, sent off to change climate, without due conside- 
ration of the demands which the transit may make on 
feebleness that needs to be spared from being exposed 
to any of the evils to which a voyage like this may 
subject him. 

Our companions do not afford us much which is 
worthy of notice, unless I except one of the party, the 
back of whose neck claims identity with the best 
porker. His eating, drinking, and digesting powers 
are of the first order, and, like our Alexandrian 
women, he believes in the claims of fingers over forks, 
and uses them in the fattest, oiliest dishes, to the exclu- 
sion of all other tools. A good-humoured Greek lady, 
full of antics, and whose fat is a phenomenon, is the 
only other curiosity. 

We shall shortly be at Marseilles, and are longing for 
land: when there, I will let you know our next move. 
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LETTER XII. 

Marseilles, April 13. 

Hebe we are, " as jolly as sandboys/' though I 
don't know how much that may be. The sudden 
quiet of coming within the breakwater last night was 
a never-to-be-forgotten blessing. " Then are they glad 
because they be quiet, so He bringeth them unto their 
desired haven.'' It was from the turmoil of Pandemo- 
nium into Paradise ; and the intense sleep which fol- 
lowed was a restorative of the first order. Our captain 
removed all difficulties about our passports. The touch 
of land was like a laughing-gas to us, and that not- 
withstanding the harbours of Marseilles emit the least 
laughing-gas which you could smell. No tide affecting 
the Mediterranean, these harbours are enormous dead 
wells, in a perpetual ferment. There is a contrivance 
for some gigantic flushing which is to be effected one 
of these days, but it is not yet completed. Very ex- 
tensive improvements are taking place here, and it will 
be a magnificent city one day. It looks as if the 
same hand which is at work at Paris was active here. 
An enormous harbour is being made, and the commerce 
is likely to require it, for there is every sign of great 
commercial activity. The cheating system exists here 
as elsewhere, the omnibus man having made an enor- 
mous demand for carrying us to the hotel. Happily 
I had read an " Avis " to passengers at the landing 
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wharf^ where I found that the omnibus fare was in- 
cluded in our passage-money ; so I dismissed the man 
with the gratitude I owed him^ and nothing else. 
We tried to find a " Hotel des Bains '' by the water- 
side which a guide-book names^ and we drove to it. 
It was only a summer hotels and was not open ; once 
prettily situated on a rocky elevation close to the sea, 
but now spoiled by the improvements which the city 
requires. We groped for a few shells on the shore, 
and then came back, calling on our consul (who was 
most kind to us), to get the needful passports, and to 
know if there was any news. By the way, he did 
name a novelty of a very ingenious kind : a woman 
called on him as a beggar, and stated that she had 
been the subject of an operation for cancer, and 
actually showed him the sore. This was a waxwork 
imitation of cancer which she had stuck on her side ; 
and among the hurried men of business in this place 
this ingenious humbug was made a fruitful use of for 
extracting money. On our return, our driver made an 
extortionate demand on me ; so I made him go, much 
against his will, to the bureau de police, where his 
fare was diminished to the proper amount, and where 
also, as he had been using a false ticket, he was sus- 
pended from his trade for one month. It was pleasant 
to see how seriously the police took up the subject of the 
honest management of the public conveyances. These 
cheating rascals make one sadly pugnacious ; and the 
temptation to try the contrast between European and 
Egyptian justice was irresistible. 
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I bought a charming little nosegay in a flower- 
market^ chiefly of orange flowers and double jonquil^ 
a very delicate little flower with a strong honey flavour. 
The markets for flowers are most pretty pictures in 
French towns^ and say very much for the refined taste 
of their inhabitants. 

Toulon, April 14. — We got here at 6 p.m., along an 
excellent railway, and through a very cultivated kitchen- 
garden country. Some bays of the Mediterranean were 
beautiful. The green of young crops and of spring- 
budding trees was very delicious. The vines, about a 
foot high, looked like black dead roots, with scarcely 
any sign of vegetation. All is much behind what 
we left at Malta. A gentleman dined with us yesterday 
who had been in London forty-eight hours before, when 
it was sleeting and very cold. Here it is very fresh, and 
the winter has been severe — " four winters in one.'* The 
good folks at Marseilles write in their paper, apropos 
of the wounds which our pride has suffered in the 
Savoy affair, — " Les tissus et les cotonnades sont pour 
elles un si bon appareil en ces sortes de plaies/' The 
Bourse of Marseilles, if one may judge from the 
number of men engaged in it, looked very much as if 
the same material interests had their influence here as 
with us. We visited an infant zoological garden at 
Marseilles, where is a melancholy chained elephant, 
always moving like a pendulum, and apparently with 
none of the liberty which elephants are allowed in 
our London garden. There is a very flourishing 
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giraffe. The gardens will be pretty another day, and 
one characteristic of them is the abundance of lizards^ 
which run about and in and out of holes in the walls. 
We gathered a hint from hedges of Banksian roses 
grown over rough woodwork, the effect of which is 
very pleasing. It is curious that the southern city, 
which furnished the most revolutionary song, is now 
the Bourbon city, although it has raised a triumphal 
arch to " Louis Napoleon, Marseilles reconnaissante/' 
We asked our coachman the cause of the gratitude. 
" He passed through the town,'* was the answer, " and 
he knew no more/' 

Sunday, — I sallied forth this morning to try to 
discover a Protestant French chapel, as no English 
one was likely to be found. In an upper floor 
I found a room which would hold about a hun- 
dred, with chairs and a pulpit, and some little girls 
struggling in true Protestant style for the possession of 
a favourite chair. A Protestant service was held in. 
this room in the morning at half-past eleven. We had 
a most excellent sermon on "Ye will not come unto 
me that ye may have life,'' — simple, earnest, true, and 
weU discriminating between a religious sentiment, or a 
life which might be supposed to be such, and the 
life which was mentioned in the text. The preacher 
(of portly Anglo-Saxon aspect) was happy in his 
allusions to the preference which men gave to that 
which canied with it some ideas of personal merit, 
(fastings, pilgrimages, self-tor mentings, &c.) to the 
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simple acceptance of life in Jesns Christ. The service 
was commenced by reading the fifth chapter of Bomans 
(all sitting); then the commandments from Peute- 
ronomy v. (all standing); then the love from Mat- 
thew xxii., which includes all the law ; then a short 
prayer, a hymn (sitting), a confession of sin and prayer 
(from a book), the sermon (the Bible was moved as 
this began, giving an entirely extempore appearance) ; 
then a prayer, beginning with one for Louis Napoleon 
and the authorities (a form), the Apostle^s Creed, hymn, 
blessing, and exhortation to remember the poor. The 
service was one to be liked altogether. In the after- 
noon we went to the cathedral, where there was, after 
vespers, what is called a procession in honour of All 
Saints. Such a tawdry, silly, babyish, gilded, ginger- 
bread concern I never saw before. The most active 
parties in the procession were women, and capital- 
looking women too, apparently volunteers in carrying 
the various banners and golden images which were 
set up. Of course, to complete the congruities, 
there was a naval band, and some soldiers mixing in 
with " the religious,*^ as they are called. It was certainly 
curious to see how the same truth had in the course of 
time so dififerently developed itself, as in the Protestant 
upper room and the Papist cathedral. The priests 
here were not an attractive set (one of them was a 
picture of scornful scepticism), and it is impossible to 
think that, with all the acuteness that belongs to them 
as Frenchmen, they can regard otherwise than with 
bitter contempt, what they were doing this afternoon. 
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Vidanban, April 16. — We drove here to-day from 
Toulon in a voiture de retouVy which we ''picked 
up ^' at Toulon, and which will take us to Nice. The 
day has been charming, and so has the country. It is 
finely cultivated, and much of it in eastern fashion, but 
there is very little variety. Rows of vines, black-root- 
looking things, standing about a foot above the ground, 
and affecting the shapes of animals and human beings 
in the oddest manner possible ; rows of com, oats, and 
barley, alternating with the vines, and all more or less 
mixed up with the everlasting olive, constitute almost 
the whole of the valley scenery. The road runs among 
hills, and where olives can be grown on these they 
exist either wild or cultivated ; otherwise there are firs, 
and latterly the stone pine, that flat-topped pine which 
belongs to Italian scenery. Hedges and single trees 
of wild pomegranate are very frequent, and just in the 
condition of young reddish budding which so often 
has delighted your eyes. We thought very often how 
much you would have liked a few of these hedges, and 
wished you could see them. There were lots of wild 
flowers, anemones, geraniums, iris, orchis, cistus, and 
an abundance of many of our common flowers. The 
day was fresh, with just enough of the north to give 
it a pleasant coolness. I forgot to name the cypress 
as a frequent object j and at times mixing with other 
greens and standing up in striking contrast with all 
around it, one very suitable to the place. The 
spring greens are now most tenderly beautiful in elms 
and willows, sycamore, mulberry, medlar, poplar, &c. 
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How is it that a Frenchman, who has so much taste 
in many things, and has so many natural beauties to 
educate his taste, still continues to build his country- 
house like a square workhouse (only less ornamental), 
and to think that a row of poplars is the best ornament 
which he can plant on his grounds ? Such a house is 
near this place, and our landlord recommended us to 
walk and see it, with as much earnestness as we might 
have recommended Netley Abbey, and he thought 
nothing of a real gem of river scenery which we were 
compelled to pass in going to this hideous erection. 
There is not a sign of a single country-house which 
has any taste at all displayed on it, in the whole route 
from Marseilles to this place. I forgot to name among 
the beauties of to-day, frequent hedges of Provence 
roses : we found only one open flower, but buds 
abounded. 

April 17. — ^We go on to Cannes to-day at 8.30, 
through a somewhat hilly country. It looks rather 
more rainy than we have yet seen it ; but the air is 
very fresh and elastic. There are certain relations 
between Provence and the East which are remarkable. 
There is the same use of the plainest tools in agricul- 
tural work, owing, I suppose, very much to the extremely 
friable soil. Here a plough is little more than a long 
bit of wood bent at an angle, and one horse only is 
required to draw it, and he goes on at a very rapid 
pace. Then there is much the same use of baskets. 
Everything is put into baskets. The materials for 
mending the roads, dung, &c., are carried in baskets. 
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and this notwithstanding that carts abound. I don't 
know if I told you that in Egypt, when wheelbarrows 
were first introduced^ the workmen filled them, and 
then, instead of wheeling them, carried them off on 
their heads. 
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Cannes, April 17. 

The postmaster at Vidauban this morning somewhat 
surprised me by saying that my letter would reach 
you on the 19th, posted there this morning. There 
is something amusing in the mixture of simplicity 
and knavery in some of the hotel people in these 
parts. I expostulated with our landlord at Vidauban 
on account of his charges, and reduced his bill about 
one-fourth. The old woman on the place who had looked 
after us, came to express a hope that I had arranged 
matters with the master, adding that the railroads 
would spoil their trade, and therefore they must gain 
as much as they can. I wish that some Charles Lamb 
had a roving commission to examine and report on the 
interiors of French hotels; he might give a useful 
commentary on various arrangements (and, indeed, 
they are various) which will only bear the touch of a 
master^s hand. We had a glorious drive to-day. 
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ending in this place. The first part of it was through 
much the same kind of country as that near Toulon. 
The last twenty miles passed through beautiful hilly 
country, and the foliage and flowering were very 
charming. There were thousands of acres of a tree- 
heath, its flower white and very fragrant, and waving 
gracefully in the slightest breeze. It is a tree not 
uncommon in our gardens, and often attaining a con- 
siderable height. Here it grows and flowers from 
one foot to twelve feet in height. It is mixed with 
juniper, arbutus, myrtle, cistus, and many other beau- 
tiful shrubs, and covers the ground everywhere. 
Sundry pines, the Jocust and the cork tree, with olives 
in the lower grounds, are the chief large trees. All 
these grow over one of the most higgledy-piggledy 
mountainous regions (called the Estrelles) that I ever 
remember to have seen. We only wanted sunshine 
to make the scene perfect. Unfortunately this was 
absent; but there is a softness of distant mountain 
scenery in the absence of sunshine which is exceed- 
ingly attractive. All this region is soon to be lost to 
travellers, as a railway is in the course of construction 
between Toulon and Nice, which will run very far 
below the level whence the best views are to be seen. 
Cistuses abound on the road, and we found plenty of 
a very large blue polygala which would be highly 
prized in a greenhouse amongst ourselves. Near 
Cannes there is much garden cultivation, and many 
villas have been built since I was last here. Either 
Lord Brougham, or a comparatively mild winter 
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atmosphere, or both, have brought many English 
here. Our introduction to Cannes was unfavourable. 
It is rainy and cold this evening, with that noise in 
the wind which amongst us conveys an uncomfortable 
sense of the north-east. We passed many persons on 
the road, to-day, whom we conjectured to be travellers 
returning from Nice to colder regions — ^this being about 
the time when they get away from Nice. The French 
posting seems to be the same clumsy, lumbering 
business that it used to be — picturesque, however, and 
therefore to be admired and encouraged by lookers-on. 
Nice, April 19. — ^We reached this place about four 
P.M., having left Cannes at noon. At Cannes we 
walked to Lord Brougham's garden, which is not the 
garden of a florist. I bought a little book called 
"Saison k Cannes,'* in which all its recent growth 
and prosperity are ascribed to Lord Brougham. It is 
wonderfully changed since the time when (I think) 
his was the only country-house. Now there is a large 
number of country-houses, and quite in opposition to 
the old-fashioned French taste. Some of the houses 
are of Moorish design. There is quite a castle built 
by the Marquis of Conyngham, and it is surrounded 
by gardens well stocked with shrubs and flowers, 
looking as if the air agreed with them. The view of 
the Mediterranean from the terrace is very delicious. 
Cannes is much frequented now by invalids, and 
sand-baths are among its remedies. The patient is 
buried in the sand, which is heated by the sun. He 
sweats profusely, as might be supposed, in this situa- 
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tion ; and in addition to the benefit arising from thisj 
much salutary action is attributed to the saline quali- 
ties of the sand, both in its effect on the skin and on 
the general system. Cannes abounds in plantations 
of roses, oranges and lemons, and other fragrant 
plants, which are grown by the distillers, this part of 
France being celebrated for its distillations. The aloe 
grows about wildly, and in the gardens it makes a 
very strikingly handsome plant, much more so than 
the yucca. I don^t know if there are any, or what, 
religious ideas connected with the aloe and yucca. 
But in some burying-grounds in Egypt, the yucca is 
planted over every grave ; it is very frequently placed 
over the entrances of houses; and at a little roadside 
chapel of the blessed Virgin, near this, large aloes 
were the most conspicuous ornaments. Although 
Nice has become a French town, the old custom-house 
regulations were in force at what used to be the Sar- 
dinian frontier, the river Var. We had not, how- 
ever, much trouble in passing, though there was a 
considerable collection of various carriages at the 
custom-house. Nice abounds in the tricolor, which 
hangs from public buildings and from private houses. 
French soldiers abound also, and a most excellent 
military band played in the public gardens, fiddling, 
as it were, to convert Ni9ois into willing Frenchmen. 
I have asked a few whom I have met with what they 
think of the change. The warmest remark has been, 
'^11 faut voir.'* As to the enthusiasm, it must be 
either manufactured, or belongs to the lovers of and 
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believers in jobs, which abound here as well as 
amongst ourselves. I see in a newspaper that the 
Bishop of Nice advises his clergy to vote for the an- 
nexation. Some sermons having been preached in 
accordance with the episcopal advice, the journal re- 
marks : — " Ces ministres de Jesus-Christ ont explique 
k leurs paroissiens, non pas les pratiques k suivre pour 
m^riter d'entrer dans le royaume des Cieux, mais les 
avantages materiels qi^^ils retireraient de leur annexion 
h ^empire fran9ais. lis ont fait remarquer entr' 
autres choses que le sel se payerait quinze centimes de 
kilo, au lieu de trente centimes qu^il coute aujourd^hui/* 
Nice is charmingly situated. Behind the town, to- 
wards the north and north-east, rise very lofty and 
wooded hills, and beyond these, hills on which wood 
cannot grow. On either side stretch out into the sea, 
promontories constituting a most glorious bay, the 
colouring of which this morning is most beautiful, for 
the sun shines brightly, and the air is warm, and all 
is cheerful. The lighthouse of the harbour of Villa- 
franca is on the point of one promontory which looks 
about six miles off ; the other point may be twenty 
miles away westward. And in this direction the sharp 
outline of the Estrelles is very remarkable. Unfortu- 
nately for our shell-gathering propensities, there is 
only a very coarse shingle here, such as must bruise 
into bits any shells which came in contact with it. 
There is no sand. Our hotel is pleasantly situated, 
a little beyond a stone's-throw of the sea, with only a 
road (a fine road, called the *^ Route des Anglais ") 
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between it and the shore. Nice is getting very empty, 
if we may judge from our table cPhdte yesterday. The 
table would accommodate one hundred, and there were 
only two diners besides ourselves. Just now the Me- 
diterranean is especially blue; it looks as if, taking 
a dip in it, you must come out of it deeply dyed of 
that colour. Your letters just received have been most 
welcome. In the matter of respect to the dead, the 
Romanists seem to me to set us a better example than 
ours is to them. I remember much more often to 
have seen tokens of respect and affection shown to the 
dead amongst the Romanists than in our burying- 
grounds, where we seem, very often, to forget our dead 
as soon as they are out of our sight. And now I 
must answer the matters in your last letters. 



— ♦- 



LETTER XIV. 

Nicet April 20. 

Yesterday we were sauntering and sweltering in 
an intense and most unwholesome heat, seeking the 
shady side of the street, and thankful for the feeble 
shadow of trees just opening their leafbuds. To-day 
it blows a cold wind off the sea, worthy of an English 
shore. The rain spits chilly. The clouds hang 
about, ragged, dark, and threatening. What is to be 
said of such a climate in April for tender, sensitive 
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invalids ? We should be glad of a fire^ and I doubt 
not that we shall have one if matters do not mend ; — 
only " bois ePechauffage " stands as an ugly item in a 
bill^ especially when you have come to places where 
you have forgotten to calculate fires as among the 
expenses of the day. A little brisk walking has made 
the chill less objectionable^ but the wind and dust are 
abominable. I wandered to the top of a lofty hill^ 
called " Ch&teau Vieux/' whence is a beautiful view of 
Nice and its environs of bay^ and cultivated slopes 
towards the mountains^ which keep off the winds 
from it, except, indeed, when they send them down 
of double coldness. The chdteau is now only a 
hill with zig-zag walks, and plenty of flowers. Boses 
and cactus, with many flowers of which I do not know 
the names, make the walks exceedingly gay. Amongst 
them is a very pretty euphorbia, which makes a 
shrub of good size. Since yesterday. Zouaves of the 
guard are scattered throughout the town, four hun- 
dred of whom are sent to take care of the Dowager 
Empress of Bussia. They are compact^ middle-sized, 
active, broad-shouldered fellows, in red Turkish 
breeches, turbans, blue jackets with a yellow braid 
well put on. Altogether, they look made for their 
trade, and as if they were of an adventurous turn. 
Whatever their master may think (or pretend), their 
view of the acquisition of Savoy is simple. I heard 
one to-day — ^rather winey as it seemed to me, — ^' Nous 
avons gagne de pays par la baionnette.^' There is a 
capital news-room here, with English, German, French, 
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Greekj Russian papers^ and well frequented too; 
and there is a garden attached to it which is wonder- 
fully praised^ but it is a dismal concern after our 
gardens in England 

. We are puzzling to-night about our next movement^ 
and having heard of a quiet little place on the other 
side of Villafranca harbour, about an hour^s drive 
from this, we intend to see it to-morrow, with the 
hope of resting there awhile. The name of the place 
is St. Jean, and it is near the sea, and we hope it has 
some woody walks near it also. The chilliness which 
has come on us has rather damped our ardour about 
getting, at present, to Como and its neighbourhood. 
In my walk to-day I fell in with a man looking some- 
what invalidish, and on talking to him, he told me 
that he had had much personal experience of the 
climate of Nice, and that he was never quite well for 
many days together, very uncertain in his state of 
health — well for some days, and then illish, without 
knowing exactly why, although he thought that 
changes of the climate were the real reasons of the 
changes in himself. The quantity of books and 
pamphlets on the Roman and Papal and Italian ques- 
tions is something enormous. What a queer condition 
the Pope seems to be in 1 There cannot be mach 
hope that for any length of time he will get money 
enough to keep up the queerly-compounded army 
which is said to be gathering about him. It is almost 
a pity that Victor Emmanuel does not make a clean 
sweep of the entire military establishment of the Pope, 
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claiming Naples and Sicily and uniting them to Italy* 
This seems to be the right thing, and this the right 
time too. It is amusing to see the pig-headed 
obstinacy of the Pope or Antonelli, in not conde-. 
scending to enter into any negotiations with Sardinia. 
And what an illustration the whole politico-religious 
concern is of the infallible Christianity of 1860 ! How 
men can be enslaved by an idea, if these things will not 
help to open their eyes! Garibaldi is our (Nice) 
representative. In the protest which he has made in 
parliament in favour of our not being joined to 
France, Cavour seems to have shuffled him off on 
some technical ground which enabled him to get rid 
of an unpleasant discussion. These parliamentary 
forms and technicalities are useful little bits of des- 
potism, dovetailing in with constitutionalism. Gari- 
baldi does not at all like the French absorption, and 
there is an active and noisy newspaper party here which 
sides with him ; but the Powers have the game in their 
own hands, and have managed all as they wish. The 
enormous numbers of officials who are interested 
to go with Government can turn anything as they list. 
There seems to be an entire liberty of the press here, if 
we may judge from the newspapers. I suppose that, 
after a time, this will suffer the same kind of restric- 
tions as the French press has done. 

There is a curious variety in the cutting and train- 
ing of the mulberry-trees along this coast. At one 
time of its life, and that of considerable age, it is 
entirely pollarded, and then only a few very regular 
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branches are allowed to grow^ and these are bent in all 
varieties of ways, and they seem to admit of this 
treatment without objection. Some trees are shaped 
in this way into enormous parasols, and must make a 
delicious summer shade. Very great care is evidently 
taken in the cultivation of the mulberry, and it grows 
in great abundance. I suppose that the fruit is 
hardly known, for when I asked the coachman about 
it, he either did not know anything about the fruit or 
about my manner of speech. And in windy places, 
where acacias are very apt to be broken, they are 
greatly improved by freely cutting them back — an 
example which we might occasionally follow with 
advantage. 

Did I tell you that when our coachman entered 
on his written agreement with me to convey us to 
Nice, he made his cross on the paper, and put two 
napoleons into my hands as a guarantee for the 
performance of his contract? If he failed of his 
engagement, I was to keep the money. This is their 
manner of confirming their agreements. He did not 
require any guarantee from me that I would keep 
to my part of the contract. 

The variety of burials among mankind is great. I 
passed a funeral to-day. Little boys carried sham 
candles and a banner; then followed about eight 
men, with a priest saying his say ; then a coffin, on a 
bier "borne of four.^' All except the priest were 
dressed in blue blouses, and they carried the »body 
with an unusual rapidity. Until recently there was a 
practice at Cannes of carrying dead bodies uncovered 
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in daylight to be buried. It was said to have been 
done with the intention of impressing the living with 
some serious views of death ; but it is given up now. 
The same folks who liked these daylight funerals, were 
in the habit of having midnight marriages. 

April 21. — Just beyond Villafranca, and consti- 
tuting the eastern boundary of its picturesque and 
safe harbour, is the promontory of St. Jean. On the 
eastern shore of this is a cluster of a few houses, a 
church, and a ''religious'^ house more especially 
called " St. Jean,^* and amongst these is a small inn, 
by name " Victoria.^' The promontory is rich in olive 
trees, steep and narrowish lanes, a great variety of 
views of much beauty, chances of shells and wild 
flowers; and the gudewife of the Hotel Victoria will take 
us in (in one sense only, I hope) and take care of us en 
pension. We are going to be her guests for a week, 
and more if we like it. The place is about four miles 
from this as the crow flies; the approach to Villa- 
franca being hilly, one long ascent and one descent, 
the ports as ports are, and the road across the pro- 
montory another small up and down, before we land 
under the shadow of a very fat, healthy, and com- 
fortable landlady. She is going to make ready for us 
for Monday, turning a salon of moderate size into 
a chambre a deux litSj and otherwise making ready 
for what is, I suppose, a rare visitation to her estab- 
lishment. It was brilliant to-day when we visited the 
place. It seemed as if simple folk might be content 
to remain in such a place for ever. The sun shone as 
if clouds never could come between it and St. Jgan ; 
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the distant mountains seemed as if they were such as 
Adam in Paradise might have enjoyed ; the sea was too 
dehcious to imagine the possibility of change ; breezes 
blew softer than Bomeo could have wished for Juliet if 
she was wasting under a consumption ; and yet in a 
certain number of hours^ although the gudewife will 
supply us with her choicest dishes^ and will do all that 
she can to add to the charms of the Hotel Victoria^ 
St. Jean^ we shall be heartily glad to turn our backs 
on it^ and to look for other sights and sounds and 
delights, which will be all the better because they are 
nearer home. How long we may stay with our fat 
landlady I cannot say — ^it may be a week, or more. If 
we all grow as fat as she is, we shall be little disposed 
for the exertion of leaving St. Jean ; if we don^t, we 
will tell you our next address as soon as may be. 
More of the particulars of this place I will tell you 
when next I write. It does not look like a place out 
of which we could find a particular. Ee^ting, drink- 
ing, sleeping, and moderate exercise, seem the duties 
of the place ; indeed, I cannot think of any other 
duty in it (exercise including a great deal). 

Bouilliabaisse was our meal of to-day, a dish of 
these parts, and not a bad one. It is not always of 
one kind, but it is a fish soup with the fish therein. 
Ours of to-day was of eels, lobster, and a nondeseript 
monster of this deep, pleasanter to the palate than to 
the eye, light and easy of digestion, and carrying you 
on, contented with yourself and your fellow-creatures, 
until six o'clock, much better than the most tender 
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and juicy chop which could be cut from the best-bred 
Southdown. The harbour of Villafranca, about 
which such a hue and cry was made, because Alex- 
ander of all the Russias wished to know where he 
could stow away his coals and clean the bottoms of 
his ships, is a close, convenient little harbour, very 
sheltered, except to the south, and having a little 
protected berth in it, which does not seem as if it could 
do anybody any harm. But what place would not 
look well on such a day as this ? It is difficult, when 
all the outsides of things are so fair and so lovely, to 
think that the devil is taking his customary pastime in 
human breasts; but we passed a Sardinian soldier prac- 
tising the bayonet exercise, learning, with as much ear- 
nestness as if it were the whole duty of man, how best 
to split his fellow-creature's windpipe, or to prod him 
in the stomach. I wonder if the Vicar of Christ (! ! !) 
or his followers ever seriously consider the share which 
he has in the responsibilities of these things. I 
should like to hear the said vicar's sermon on the 
latest infallible explanation of the text, ''If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink/' And Count Cavour in reply (if it needed 
reply) would be worth listening to. Do you remem- 
ber that American divine who left his own communion 
for the Romish because he felt the need of some 
tangible, infallible guide, but who went back again 
bebause, on further acquaintance with things as they 
are, me could not believe that immorality and infalli- 
bility could co-exist? 
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LETTER XV. 

St. Jean, April 23. 

OuB inn here is such as might be expected in a 
small village frequented by picnic parties from a 
neighbouring town. Our chubby and plump land- 
lady has done all she can to make our rooms com- 
fortable; has fitted up her best salon with two beds, 
one of which she has ornamented with a crimson silk 
coverlid, the other with a gaily-fringed pillow. She 
has given us an excellent dinner, and a fluid called 
tea, especially made, I dare say, for us. The place 
hitherto has pleased us quite as much as we expected 
it would do. It is likely to supply abundant flowers, 
most vacied scenery, lots of shells, with pleasant walks 
by the sea- side, and some country, about which we 
may wander without let or hindrance. We left Nice 
this afternoon, the day being very beautiful. Yester- 
day we found very pleasant services at the English 
Episcopal chapel. An excellent sermon was preached 
by the incumbent, who has been chaplain there for 
seventeen years. Sunday at Nice is much of a holiday, 
very much as in France, the chief appearance of diffe- 
rence between it and any other day being in more 
signs of idling amongst the people. I had a ramble this 
morning amongst some parts of the old town of Nice. 
It is very eastern in much of its arrangements, not 
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unlike the narrow parts and open shops of some of 
the Egyptian bazaars. Not a single person to whom I 
have spoken has anything to say in favour of the 
French stnnexation. At our hotel we are told that the 
election was carried by the priests, and that their in- 
terest in the matter was bought by an additional salary 
of fifty francs a month. A further indication of pub- 
lic feeling was shown by the mauling of ^ome Zouaves 
by the people last night, after a discussion, in which, 
of course, the Zouaves held the French side of the 
question. Garibaldi is said to be greatly disgusted at 
the first act of a newly-made Italy having been to de- 
nationalize a part of itself. 

April 24. — Literally a thundering wet day. It 
broke beautifully, and our little maid, " Rosina,^* con- 
ducted me, at 7 a.m., to a bathing-place, and would 
have stayed to show me the way back had I wished it. 
After breakfast it was fine for a time, long enough for a 
stroll along a raised path which skirts some exceedingly 
pretty little rocky bays which abound here. There are 
plenty of flowers, not rare, but better than rare, and 
the myrtle is in excellent order. A crimson gladiolus 
abounds. Lemon gardens abound too. There are 
some magnificent olive trees, and their advanced life is 
very picturesque indeed. I measured a rough gnarled 
trunk twenty feet round, and I hear that there is an 
olive tree here something like six times fifteen feet in 
circumference. In the midst of my ramble came on 
a thunder-storm. Fortunately it commenced near to 
a mouim a Vhuile, where I found shelter for two 
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hours, and saw the process of expressing the oil. It 
is simple enough. The olives are first bruised in an 
enormous stone mortar, by a large stone wheel, which 
is turned by a horse. The bruised mass which results 
is then put into coarse hempen bags, and when a pile 
of them is made one over another of about three feet 
in height, they are all subjected to very forcible pressure 
by a screw turned by men. The oil runs out in a 
black stream, and after standing long enough to allow 
the deposit of its dark sediment, it is skimmed for the 
best oil. The remains of the olives are then taken 
out of the bags, and are boiled for the coarser oil 
which is used for machinery, for lamps, soap-making, 
&c. The dry residue is burned. The quantity of oil 
yielded by one fruitful tree is very large, but the work 
of extracting it is laborious. It requires to be con- 
tinued day and night, and one of the men told me 
that for a fortnight he did not take off his clothes, or 
get any sleep, beyond little bits at a time, as he could 
catch them. The employment of extra hands hardly 
suits so poor a country as this is. In the inner parts 
of the country especially, there is much poverty. I 
saw in Nice some of the poor peasants who were singu- 
larly like the poor Irish, and in one point especially, with 
breeches and loose disorderly strings hanging from their 
knees. Their expression, too, was singularly Irish, so 
much so that they might have passed for some en- 
thusiastic Tipperary boys going to offer themselves to 
the Pope for his new army. Unfortunately there is 
no fireplace in our hotel. If we were at home we 
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should be enjoying a good fire to-day ; but our land- 
lady has supplied each of us with a charcoal foot- 
warmer, which has comforted us greatly, and we are 
willing to put up with this form of death in the pot. 

There is an exceedingly pretty bit of country at the 
base of this promontory, called " Beaulieu.'' In it is 
a neat church, which speaks much for the care be- 
stowed upon it. And just opposite the western en- 
trance of the church, is the door of the cure's garden, 
the chief cultivation in which has been devoted to 
lemon trees. On the wall of the garden, just oppo- 
site the door, is an " al fresco " painting of the blessed 
Virgin, to which is attached a request that you will 
say an " Ave Maria /^ Around the Virgin are figures 
of persons both kneeling and standing. The walls 
seemed devoted to these frescoes, of which I saw 
several in the distance ; but although the garden was 
open, it was too much of a trespass to make any more 
minute examination. 

April 25. — A very successful day, beautiful in all 
ways beyond any descriptive powers of mine. A gen- 
tleman in Nice lent us a novel called " Dr. Antonio,^' 
a book of which I had often heard, but was not 
tempted to read until I came here. If you like to 
redd about the country we are in, and the Comiche- 
road, which we are hoping to travel, get " Dr. An- 
tonio." You can skip as much of the story as you 
like, but there are bits of description and characteristics 
of the people and their ways which are worth reading. 
The kindness of the folks with whom we are staying 
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is remarkable. Our maid, '^Rosina/^ has brought 
out all her stores of shells and coral ; and our sitting- 
room is sweetly ornamented with such flowers as they 
have, white stock and lilac chiefly. They are no great 
cultivators of flowers in gardens. The country does 
so much for them, that they don^t seem to care to do 
anything that way themselves. I gathered a large 
shoot from a myrtle, on the rocky shore overhanging 
the sea (which shows that a rich soil is not what myrtles 
care for), which was nine inches in length. The young 
leaves are on their edges of the richest translucent 
brown, and when the myrtles cover a large space, these 
coloured shoots give a very rich appearance. There is 
a dwarf myrtle which grows most extensively on the 
high barren ground about this place, and it must often 
be exposed to great cold, I should think, if only from 
the cold winds coming from the snow. A large bushy 
euphorbia grows about the cliffs, which is very orna- 
mental. It is of an excellent, compact form, has a 
most pleasant light-green foliage, and is covered with 
a lighter yellow flower. There is another product of 
the country which we should be glad to import, and 
that is the wine which they give us at this small inn. 
A wine of some celebrity in these parts, called " Billet," 
is furnished at the tables d'hdte ; only, as with other 
wines, ten times as much of it is drunk as is made. 
At Nice we had some and did not like it, but our land- 
lord here, who is so far a man of taste, buys the grapes 
from the celebrated vineyard, dries them for nearly a 

G 
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We are every day more pleased with this little place. 
We found out to-day a lemon garden^ where the 
lemons fall about as horse-chestnuts do in a horse- 
chestnut grove. The ground beneath was thickly 
planted with violets. The combined smell of violets, 
of lemon-flowers/and their aromatic essential oil, with 
that of roses, was very delicious indeed. Higher up, 
on the mountain, the breeze bore along with it the 
sweet airs of myrtle, thyme, and rosemary, and our 
feet trampled these plants so abundantly that we 
carried their fragrance back with us to our inn. 

What an eye for minute observation Lord Bjrron 
had, besides his imaginative power ! Do you remem- 
ber this? — for although you neither like his morals 

or some well-selected exercises. A very high mark should be giyen to 
the first-class men in these exercises ; and none should be admitted to 
the intellectual examinations who failed to obtain a defined position 
in the physical. A simple test of bodily efiiciency would be the 
quickening of the breathing and pulse after a given amount of bodily 
exercise. If all were put first on the list who could undergo the most 
exertion with the least disturbance of breathing and pulse, and if all 
were rejected whose pulse beat or who breathed more rapidly than 
might accord with a healthy state of the body, we should employ a 
simple test which woidd tend to establish competitire examinations on 
principles of common sense and sound physiology. 

It would be instructiye if we could follow the military career of two 
men (as far as conditions could be arranged to allow of a fair com- 
parison), one of whom spelt "write-about," "sorde," "tobakker," 
"redgmeant," &c., and that pallid, laborious, well-meaning, over- 
strained, excellent fellow, who funked although he made 5746 
marks. If we duly consider what a glorious thing is the body, it 
would not be misused, as it is, in this way. Did we see with clearer 
eyes, we should certainly see that in the way in which mere intellect 
is continually preferred to the body, we are not only committing a 
stupid blunder, but a great sin. 
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nor his misanthropy^ you appreciate his intense love 
of nature:— 

** With a gentle leap 
The rill miis o'er, and ronnd, fern, flowers, and ivy creep, 
Fantastically tangled ; the green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard nistles, and the bills 
Of Slimmer birds sing welcome as ye pass ; 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class. 
Implore the i>au8ing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 
The sweetness of the violet's deep blue eyes, 
Eiss'd by the breath of heaven, seems coloured by its skies." 

The olive requires much manuring, and the plants I 
have just named are cut on the hills, then burned, 
and their ashes are used as part of the manure of the 
olive. Old woollen garments and the hoofs of cattle 
are used as manure of the olive, which only yields a 
crop every two or three years. It has been snowing 
to-day on the secondary ranges of mountains within 
sight of us, and the wind has been chilly, although 
the day has been beautiful. This atmosphere has 
much to recommend it just now, but showers are 
frequent, and it is often so cold that fires would be 
very acceptable. 



LETTER XVI. 

St. Jean, April 28. 
It blows a Levanter to-day, and a sharp one too. 
Certainly, whatever may be the merits of this climate, 
at this time of year it is changeable enough. I 
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walked into Nice yesterday^ a hard^ roughs charming^ 
up-and-down walk of about five miles. The first 
part of it, after quitting the wooded narrow pathway 
which skirts our bay, is on the side of a hill, well 
planted with olives, and the glimpses of the sea 
through and beneath the olives, over a grassy slope 
covered with many wild flowers, among which the 
borage is superabundant, and of an especially delicate 
blue, are most refreshing. Borage grows more com- 
monly about this place than any other weed, and the 
colour which it gives to large surfaces (intermixed 
with a scanty grass) is very remarkable. On my way 
I met a woman who works about our inn, returning, 
with her basket on her head, from Nice. She had 
been gathering some brier-tops, for some trouble in 
her stomach, intending to make a ptisan. The sim- 
plicity which belongs to these folk showed itself in 
her readiness to tell me of her particular ailments, 
such, indeed, as are not made the subject of ordinary 
conversation; and I dare say, if our means of com- 
munication had been more free, I might have learned, 
in the road, all the details of her disease and treat- 
ment; but, unfortunately, two folks talking bad 
French, which neither understands, is a difficult mode 
of interchanging opinions. I do not believe that the 
communication was made to me otherwise than it 
would have been made to any one else. The sousing 
rains which we have had, begin to tell on the growth 
of wild flowers, and we hope to see an abundance 
of them now. There is a manner of nosegay-making 
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Tmong the Nigois, to be seen in the shop-windows, 
ich you must try to imitate. A large red rose, 
the finest "General Jacqueminot,'' is placed 
.11 the centre of a nosegay which is about a foot in 
diameter. Smaller red roses are then added, so as to 
form the figure of a cross. In the four angles of this 
cross are placed small bunches of yellow Banksians, 
making with the other red roses a regular circle 
around the central rose. The whole is then encircled 
by a wreath of white Banksians, and fresh green rose- 
leaves are tastefully arranged amidst the red, yellow, 
and white roses. It needs much care to make a nose- 
gay like this, and it needs Banksians such as grow 
here for its perfection. The flowers and bunches of 
flowers should be tied to little sticks, to secure their 
proper arrangement. I wish that I could have trans- 
planted to our home an intensely deep-coloured yellow 
rose which was in the same shop. There are sundry 
little chapels on the road hence to Nice, and one 
intended, I suppose, to be very attractive and instruc- 
tive. Over the little porch is a cross, with " In hoc 
signo vinceSy* and just within the porch and above 
the entrance-door of the chapel is the most scarlet 
flaming picture of purgatorial fires, with half a 
dozen fat and unscorched men and women praying for 
release. The individual to whom they are praying 
looks like some bishop. In the door is a money-slit, 
with an inscription, ^^ Elimosina per le anime" It is 
utterly impossible to believe that any human beings 
could believe in purgatorial fires, and that bodies (why 
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"anime'' should be intended to stand for the plump 
bodies in the fire, I don't know) of their fellow- 
creatures are in a perpetual flame, from which ** elimo- 
stJia" would help to release them, and not give to 
their last farthing to get them out. If there was 
a mere chance of a poor creature being burned in a 
back street of old Nice, all the town would be doing 
its best for his relief. But nobody seemed to notice 
either the picture or the alms-box. The fact must be 
that they don't believe it. They do what we are all so 
prone to do, and what it is very difficult not to do — ^they 
believe in a word^ and they think they believe in what 
the word signifies. Curiously enough, there was a 
large heap of coal-ashes (a mere accident) just in 
front of the little chapel. 

The French, it is said, will do a great deal in 
improving the roads about these parts, and there is 
room enough for such improvement. There is the 
most excellent material for road-making, but the roads 
are execrable. I do not mean the high roads, but 
what they call the departmental roads, something, I 
suppose, like our cross roads. I called at our hotel at 
Nice, and found our landlord rather surprised that we 
could get on here ; but the fact is, we get on uncom- 
monly well. We continue to like the people much, 
and the little promontory, on which we are, more and 
more, and we have not as yet fixed any time for 
leaving. I looked into the reading-room at Nice. 
Only think of the "unity I'' The Pope excommuni- 
cates, and the archbishop in state at Florence admits 
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to the " Te Deum " the excommunicated king. This 
must want some very Jesuitical gloss to clear the 
matter up to simple heretic minds. It is difficult to 
say, in a certain very numerous class, which excites 
the greater interest, the Pope and King, or Sayers and 
Heenan. There is probably a very common ground 
on which all four of them really stand, and one, per- 
haps, not very difficult to ascertain. Again a fine day, 
the wind dropping in the afternoon. I had a two- 
sous newspaper from Nice to-day, in which was a 
letter from Messina, giving an account of the dis- 
turbances there, from which it is difficult to say who 
were in the greater alarm, the soldiers or the in- 
habitants. The soldiers seem to have acted with 
great cruelty, shooting even women ; and our consul 
was compelled to speak with such threats as brought 
the commanding officer to some sense of his duty, as 
well as of the outrageous conduct of the troops. I 
wish that Garibaldi had a chance of landing in Sicily 
with just enough armed men to make an active staff. 
One cannot but long that every Bourbon was dining 
daily in Leicester Square, — sad, incompetent, unteach- 
able fools I 

April 29. — Another Levanter with which to begin 
the day, but sunshine and calm succeeding. Having 
no service of our own, we went to mass, a quiet ser- 
vice enough, the women sitting in the body of the 
little church, the men standing round. There w^s no 
sermon, but the priest gave an earnest address from 
the altar, not any of which I could make out. The 

o 3 
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service ended with a short hymn, the first and 'third 
verses squalled by some boys^ the second and fourth 
sung by the women with supreme tenderness and 
taste. We were not tempted to vespers, but lounged 
on the shore^ thankful, I hope, for certain works of the 
Lord which do here abound for admiration and grati- 
tude. I borrowed from the grandmother of the inn 
some of her books for church use, — a ^^Chemin du del" 
" Exerdces du Chretien,^' containing liturgical services, 
and a great deal of excellent matter besides. What 
authority is there for this translation of Malachi i. 2 ? 
— ^'Depuis le lever du soleil jusqu^k son coucher, mon 
nom est glorifie parmi les nations, un sacrifice m'est 
offert en tout lieu, et Von immole h ma gloire une tnc- 
time pure" It is quoted to prove that, the Romish 
church existing all over the world, there is never a 
moment when the sacrifice of the mass is not being 
offered, and therefore never a moment in which the 
faithful may not have a spiritual communion therewith. 
An excellent theory, if, indeed, there was not a more 
excellent way. But what a strangely artificial and 
poor substitute for the spirit of Christianity as defined 
by "the Truth " Himself, "I in them and Thou in Me, 
that they may be one in Us,^' is this ideal communion 
with some priest in Hong Kong or Nova Scotia, at 
doubtful times of the day and night, who may or may 
not believe anything of what he is doing ! Our " poor 
human nature '* is full of curiosities, from "Aunt 
Sally'' upwards. 
The duty of reserving nothing in confession is very 
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strongly urged in this book^ and is illustrated by the 
history of a female who in her early life committed 
a mortal sin. She could not make up her mind to tell 
it to the priest^ but withheld it whilst making her 
other confessions. In order to pacify her conscience^ 
she entered a convent^ underwent all manner of self- 
denials and austerities^ and was so exemplary in all 
these ways that she was chosen as head of the convent. 
She suffered sadly and constantly^ but never told her 
secret to her confessor^ and in this state she died; '^Et 
tandis qu^on la croit dans le Faradis^ elle est ensevelie 
dans les enfers/' One of her friends was praying for 
her after her death. She appeared to the suppliant 
and said, ^^Ne priez pas pour moi, je suis damnee.^' 
She explained that the cause of this was her having 
concealed in her confessions some faults of her youth ; 
" Puis, avec un cri horrible, eUe ajoute, * Et c^est pour 
une etemite!' A Pinstant elle disparait.'^ The general 
cautions given respecting confession seem to be very 
excellent, all pointing to the state of the inner being, 
which alone gives character to the confession : — " Vous 
feriez le pelerinage de la Terre Sainte, vous iriez a 
Borne nu-pieds, notre Saint Fere le Fape en personne 
vous donnerait Fabsolution, avec tout cela et malgr6 
tout ce qu^il pourrait vous en couter de fatigues, de 
confusion : si vous n'etiez pas sincerement et veritable- 
ment contrit de vos fautes, vous n^en resteriez moins 
ei-. etat de damnation.'^ As far as we can be said to 
form plans for the future, our next move will be hence 
on Friday to Nice. There we shall remain for Sun- 
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day, and if the weather be fine, we shall start on 
Monday for Genoa, taking three days for the journey, 
or, if we find it at all fatiguing, taking four days. 
We shall look at Genoa, and leave for Milan on Satur- 
day. 

April 30. — A sirocco to-day, a little one, but enough 
to prove to our nerves that a sirocco and a Tievanter are 
different winds. The latter is bracing, the other melts 
you, and enervates. You see I am obliged to tell you 
about the winds, for there is now little else to write 
about, and it would be no difficult thing to use the 
sirocco as if it were a dose of laudanum, and sleep on 
into a more cheering blast. The winds are very 
numerous (or rather their names) here : each point 
of the compass seems to carry its own name. Being 
scant of news, I must borrow a bit of the mild wit 
which the present politics extract from the Ni9ois. 
The editor of the '' Gazette de Nice '^ thinks that 
Guttenberg, Papin, Arkwright, and Fulton, are far 
behind "Genoude, Tinventeur du suffrage universel. 
Jamais mechanicien n'obtint un succes plus complet : 
precision, simplicite, rectitude, tout se rencontre dans 
ce merveilleux instrument. Quelque question qu'on 
lui fasse, le suffrage universel est une mechanique si 
bien elevee, si parfaite, et d*un effet si sur, qu'il repond 
toujours ^oui' k ceux qui Pinterrogent. Pour moi, 
sans Stre un grand prophete, je predis k cette inven- 
tion, qu'elle fera le tour du monde comme la vapeur 
et les chemins de fer, et j*espere que nos amis les 
Anglais Tapporteront dans PInde et dans les lies 
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loniennes en meme temps que le t^legraphe electrique 
et les canons Armstrong/' 

Then follow some ingenious suggestions to the 
Austrian emperor as to the manner in which he might 
make use of it ; all showing the utter contempt with 
which this Napoleonic machine is regarded here, at 
least amongst some part of the community. In de- 
fault of other matter in these strange times and in 
these regions, one's thoughts are apt to wander to- 
wards the Pope and the Popery of Rome. I wonder 
what is his present opinion of the manner in which 
the blessed Virgin regards him. He has made a new 
article in the creed for her honour; has done all 
manner of things at Rome with the same intent ; he 
lives, as they call it, under her especial protection, and 
he believes that the estates of the church should, for 
the church's sake, remain attached to Rome ; and yet 
they are handed over to an excommunicated king, 
whose views about the blessed Virgin are probably 
more Protestant than Papal, if, indeed, he has any 
views on the matter at all. Remember me kindly to 
HoUoway and Payne, and tell the former that, thougli 
I have travelled thousands of miles, I have seen no 
pigs equal to his; the latter, that Frenchmen, Italians, 
Maltese, Egyptians, could not make a grass plot as 
well as he can, if their lives depended on it. 
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LETTER XVII. 

St, Jean, May 1. 

The winds may have got their character for fickle- 
ness from these regions. I finished a letter to you 
yesterday in a mild sirocco. It soon afterwards came 
on to rain^ and it now rains worthily of a May day in 
England^ with a cool wind from any other region than 
that which furnishes siroccos. Happily we need not 
reckon on any continuance of this weather^ or St. Jean 
would be a most unwelcome saint to us. 

May 2. — Your glorious letters reached us yesterday, 
and most welcome they were. Though wet yesterday, 
we were tempted to visit a long, grey, rough, rocky 
shore, which looks like the edge of a petrified glacier, 
with its irregular crevassed surface. With an invin- 
cible obstinacy it seemed to be resisting the impetuous 
and angry Mediterranean which was dashing and 
breaking itself, and howling amongst the rocks. But 
their fractured surfaces, and the innumerable stream- 
lets and little cascades made amongst them by each 
wave as it retired from its attack, only to be followed 
by its untiring successors, showed how the process of 
destruction needs only time that this adamant may be 
reduced to sand as effectually as if it were the softest 
and most friable stone. From this shore we had a 
charming view of a small distant town set on a very 
lofty hill (Turbia), with a green and wooded valley at 
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its feet^ alive with sunshine and cloudy shadows^ 
which contrasted remarkably with the shore^ whose 
beauties were of a totally opposite character. To-day 
is most calm and beautiful^ but cloudy^ and threaten- 
ing more showers. It is, however^ warm^ and we sit 
always with open windows. I should much like to see 
Hawthorne's book which you mention^ or any book of 
a writer competent to describe the scenes about us^ 
and I often think enviously of a description by Ruskin 
of the Fiedmontese Alps, which I remember to have read 
to you some time last year. He heaped up range after 
range of mountains, and gave an idea of size and form 
and general distribution and relation to valleys and 
lowlands, which was most picturesque and impressive. 
A country should pay such men to travel, and write, 
and publish, and with well-executed photographs in 
addition to the descriptive picture, many might enjoy 
what is now shut out from them. With you, we are 
repeatedly thankful that we are not now in Sicily. 
We get scraps of news in the local papers which give 
us an idea of a very disturbed state of the country 
districts, and about Catania we should have been in 
the thick of mischief. You ask me about the atten- 
tion to sanitary matters abroad. I see no signs of 
any great attention of this kind. Just as people, so 
do nastinesses abound. At Marseilles they are doing 
something to mend matters, but they are long about it, 
and it really seems that, just as Russians love blubber, 
and Englishmen love rotten, fetid cheese, and candles 
from a favourite dish for Esquimaux, so some folks 
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love the stinks which themselves and their neighbours 
make^ even through all the aerial compounds which 
they undergo before taking a fixed shape. You are 
better off for primroses and rhododendrons than we 
are^ neither of them having appeared to us. I doubt 
not, taking the beauties of our own country into con- 
trast with others, that we really get more during the 
year with our successful and scientific cultivation. 
I " happened *' just now on an article in ^^Le Messager 
de Nice/' by a man who wants to establish a model 
farm for both floriculture and horticulture, and he says, 
*^ Sur ce point, I'indifference de nos cultivateurs est grave, 
et ils sont si pauvres que fort peu d'entre eux peuvent 
le faire ; enfin I'agricole et le titre de cultivateur sont 
trop meprises ici, pour que les jeunes gens, ayant de 
^instruction, et n^s dans Taisance, veuillent ?ap- 
prendre. Aussi livree k la routine de gens sans in- 
struction, la culture se fait mal,^* &c. The writer com- 
plains of the degeneration of almost all vegetation, from 
the olive downwards, ascribing much to the natural 
poverty of the soil, and to costliness of manure ; and, as 
a kind of Mechi in a military nation, he adds, ^' Si le 
gouvemement pouvait tenir en garnison k Nice quelqnes 
escadrons de cavalerie, il rendrait k ^agriculture un ser- 
vice dont nul pays en France n'a plus besoin que celui- 
ci.^* It is curious to see the writer's appeal, either to 
the Government or the department, to carry out a 
small scheme, which either an individual or a company 
would do in England. You will see what is going on 
in Ireland just now from another extract which I send 
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you : — " Une correspondance de Dublin renferme les 
plus curieux details sur la violation du secret des lettres^ 
telle qu'elle est pratiquee en Irlande par les agents du 
gouvemement britannique/' We learn something by 
coming abroad! No wonder^ with Gladstone's manner 
of thinkings that he is adverse to war^ and out of that 
state of mind reasons himself into peaceful hopes 
which circumstances seem scarcely to justify. Such a 
man must find his position as a minister^ providing 
unlimited means for human destruction, very irksome 
occasionally. 

These climates must subject the chilly natures to 
much discomfort at certain times of the year. There 
are no chimneys, except a large kitchen chimney, which 
would do justice to the kitchen of a New Forest farmer. 
There is no boarding in the house, and we live on 
tiles. Our bedrooms and sitting-room (and in the 
latter there is not a scrap of carpet) are tiled with a 
neat, red^ hexagonal tile. I am not sure that your 
mode of dealing with the cheats is not the best, to 
put so much money into your pocket and pay what 
you are asked. This would make for your own quiet, 
but it helps to the cheating of others who can less 
afford it. I have a hatred of being cheated which 
has nothing to do with the money at all. It is easy 
to believe that some of the curious inhabitants of the 
" religious world '' in England (of which London has of 
late presented such sad illustrations) might be de- 
lighted with any amount of symbolism, as it is called ; 
and what is to be the limit of such a taste once in- 
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dulged^ one cannot tell. And then, if pecuniary means 
are scanty^ and taste but little refined^ all manner of 
tawdry and tinsel trumpery will be made use of, as 
well as the " beautiful vestments/^ I wish that St. 
Paul had been prophetic enough in his visions to have 
seen an image of himself cut out of wood, gilded, and 
carried about as he is in processions in these regions, 
that he might have left a special condemnation, in his 
own style, of such entertainments. I find that the 
complaints of the severity of this winter are not con- 
fined to England ; here they say the winter has been 
very wintry. To-day has been utterly calm, with sun- 
shine and clouds, the air having just fanned me 
at my bath, which is in a bay with a western aspect. 
We are expecting to see the Dowager Empress of 
Russia here to-morrow, as she is coming to a picnic, 
and our landlady cooks bouilliabaisse, and our landlord 
provides some of his excellent eflervescent wine, which 
seems to have won imperial favour. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

St. Jearif May 4. 
A CHARMING fresh day, with a light east wind. 
Yesterday was calm and bright, quite a day for an 
imperial picnic, which took place here, and gave a 
new kind of gaiety to our fishing village. There was a 
great stir the day before, some grand duke (one of 
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the old lady's sons) having come down to arrange 
matters. On the edge of the long winding cliff on a 
part of which our inn is built^ stands an unoccu- 
pied house, with a large tiled court in front. This 
"(vas tented over with canvas^ lined with crimson, 
arched and festooned with wreaths of flowers, and 
thus converted into a temporary ball-room. A little 
green summer-house was put up (as we fancied) for 
the august lady herself. About noon the cannons 
of Villafranca announced, by two salutes of twenty- 
one guns each from French and Russian ships, that 
the lady had arrived at and had quitted that place ; 
and shortly after she reached St. Jean. Some foot- 
men carried her in a chaise-a-porteur to an elevated 
spot about half a mile off, and at the end of our pro- 
montory, whence the view is very charming. We saw 
her on her return, looking thin and ill, and as one 
acquainted with care, with a proper accompaniment of 
young military men, and some exceedingly good-looking 
women in excessive crinoline. On their reaching the 
tent, music and dancing began, and, with other enter- 
tainments, continued until eight o'clock, when the 
picnic ended under an illumination of the cliffs by 
about fifty such mutton-fat burners as are seen in the 
butchers' shops, and one red light, which lit some of 
the party homewards. During the afternoon, a yacht 
came round the headland between us and Nice, which 
we supposed was the duke's yacht. The chief interest 
of this to us was that it fired off a lot of brass guns, 
and woke amidst the hills such repeated echoes as 
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mountains only can make. Our landlady was cum- 
bered with much serving during the day, as you may 
suppose ; and it seems, from her account to-day, that 
she was further troubled by some thefts which took 
place, and which threw a suspicion on the honesty of 
her household. She gave a graphic description to us, 
just now, aided by demonstrations on her own person, 
of the discovery of a silver waiter beneath the petticoat 
of a woman who seems to have done her thieving very 
clumsily. Other stolen goods were found buried in the 
earth. Our landlady is quite aware of the importance 
of a good name, and we shall leave her with regret 
this afternoon. The common routine of our St. 
Jean existence was further varied yesterday by a 
very pleasant little excursion. In a baylet of the 
larger bay which we look upon, are the grounds and 
country-house of Monsieur Barralis. His garden is 
about three miles from us, and it is one of the sights 
of the place, and to be reached in a boat. The sea 
was perfect for such a trip, and our landlord found us 
a good man and a boat. On the way we tried our 
boatman with the general question about annexation, 
and found the same spirit in him which we find every- 
where: *^A present, nous sommes vendus, et nous 
autres, nous ne pouvons rien faire.^' However, he 
rowed us very safely to M. Barralis* shore, where we 
landed, and following the direction given to us, we 
walked up a rough pathway, where we soon were most 
kindly and politely accosted by the owner of the 
gardens and the surrounding hills. Although we 
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came to him with only the introduction of our being 
foreigners^ he was most kind and hospitable to us^ 
showed us all his gardens^ and explained what he had 
done by culture and irrigation to convert a barren and 
neglected spot into grounds characterized by all the 
beauties of the place. The situation too is most 
favourable for the cultivation of fruit and flowers. 
Our hospitable entertainer sent us away with a basket 
of strawberries, and with very genuine thankfulness to 
him for two hours of much enjoyment, and not with- 
out a wish that there was another such sheltered bay 
in the Mediterranean unoccupied, and to which we 
might all migrate during chilly months. Wonderful 
things might be done in such a spot in the way of 
gardening, with the taste and helps which we have in 
England learned to avail ourselves of. Here there 
seems to be an absolute want of taste. All is arranged 
'* on the square," but the things themselves live, move, 
and have their being, in so much beauty of their own, 
as to care little for tasteful arrangement. We left the 
shore in the same calm as we approached it. The 
colours of sand, and sea-weed, and reflected light, 
from the sky and rocks, as seen on the bright waters 
of this shore, are indescribably lovely. Some shot 
silks in which greens and purples abound are some- 
thing like the surface which the sea presented on our 
departure; only the colours must be refined and 
blended as human hands cannot efiect, to come near 
the real thing. High in the air above us, a falcon 
with a quail was acting the part of Napoleon III. and 
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Nice. Fishermen hallooed to it^ that it might drop 
the bird. It made a whirls as if it noticed the noise^ 
and then proceeded with its prey to the rock, very 
careless of what any of the little men below might 
think or say. The shadows of trees and the jutting 
rocks on the cliffs, are the clocks of the^fishermen here. 
Before coming home, we rowed to see an enormous 
olive trunk, which is one of the sights of the place ; 
and we landed on a shore scattered with lemons as 
abundantly as oyster-shells sometimes lie about our 
shores. This olive is said to require fifteen people at 
full stretch to embrace it, and it may be so ; but it is a 
great deformity, and I am not sure that it is not 
a natural graft of two trees. As we came back, the 
gunnery of Villafranca, which I told you of, began, 
and we returned to see the picnic. 

Our breakfast-table this morning was ornamented 
with some indifferent nosegays which had done duty 
in the imperial tent, but much more by beautiful roses 
and other flowers sent to "Madame'^ by some one 
near. The kindness of neighbours is continually 
manifesting itself in this way, and it is a characteristic 
of the inhabitants which exhibits them in a very at- 
tractive light. And not only do they send flowers, 
but they accompany them with pretty messages 
to '^ Madame ^' in a very kindly way. It was oddly 
characteristic of the place and the people to see our 
little maiden Rosina bringing up into our saloon (tiled 
floors are advantageous under some circumstances) an 
enormous conglomeration of bulbs with leaves and 
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flowers^ and scattering the earth about the room in the 
most amused and natural manner imaginable. By the 
way^ and as a proof of the mildness of the climate^ in 
the gardens which we visited, its owner told us that 
he is never without strawberries in the winter; they 
are only, however, like large wild strawberries, the 
art of cultivating these fruits not' being understood 
here. They only need to do as they do with their 
violets to be very successful with strawberries. The 
violets are just now a most profitable crop. The 
flowers sell for five francs and a half the kilogramme, 
and some cultivators grow as much as three hundred 
kilogrammes of flowers. It seems that the fashion- 
able perfumery at present is that which is made by the 
aid of violets. It is said to be of a more cooling 
nature than other scents. The Russian duke's yacht 
was decorated with an abundance of colours, amongst 
which the French tricolor was visible enough, but we 
looked in vain for our own. 

There is a considerable variety of wild plants on 
this promontory, which might be, at small expense, 
transplanted to England. Amongst them are various 
kinds of cistus, and there is one of these, with a most 
delicate crumpled purple petal with a centre of bright 
orange-coloured stamina, which grows in profusion, 
and is extremely beautiful. The cost, too, of water- 
carriage from Nice to England is not high, and a large 
importation of very ornamental plants for our gardens 
might be made at a very moderate charge. Young 
orange trees can be got here very cheaply indeed. 
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The quails are beginning to abound here^ whither 
they migrate from Sardinia. A young Italian occupies 
a portion of this hotels who is here chiefly for the 
sport of shooting quails. There are very few birds 
which we have seen, but the cheerful song of the 
chaffinch is common, reminding us of home. I must 
shut up now, and finish this at Nice this evening. 
We are getting ready for our good-bye to St. Jean. 
Nice, Friday evening, — We got here very comfort- 
ably this afternoon, having taken a very cordial fare- 
well of our friends at St. Jean, whose humanities and 
want of conventionalism have brightened a little spot 
of our existence. It is to be hoped that the rough 
ascent of the Villafranca road, the passage of the har- 
bour, and the stony walks of St. Jean, may long 
prove insurmountable difficulties to the visits of Mrs. 
Grundy. 

We do not like our grand quarters at Nice so well 
as the smaller inn we have just left, where we were 
better cared for in almost all ways, and at a smaller 
cost ; only we were obliged to come here to make ready 
for our next move, and to be in a more domestic Sun- 
day atmosphere. I congratulate you on the constant 
pleasure which you derive from flowers and other natural 
objects, the taste for which seems to me one of the 
best which is given to us, and with so few drawbacks. 
We have not seen one primrose, and you have a fresh 
five hundred every day. We ought to see a great deal 
to set against that. We have occasionally tried the 
honeys in these parts, and they are very good, and. 
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from the enormous quantities of borage^ the bees 
should find abundant food* We have seen no bees, 
bat they are said to abound amongst the hills. Bad 
as is so much of the cultivation here, bee culture 
is probably as backward as the rest. It is wonderful 
to see the blow of roses which has happened at Nice 
since we left it. There are hedges of roses, not of any 
remarkable kind, but the quantity of flowers is enor- 
mous. The horse-chestnuts here are just bursting 
into flower. We donH see asparagus here at all equal 
to ours, another example, probably, of defective horti- 
culture. 

I met one of the opulent class of Nice, in whom I 
found just the same antipathy to the absorption of 
Nice into France as I have found everywhere. Hia 
son, too, was still stronger in his expression of dislike 
(so said the father) than himself. ''The Sardinian 
colours,^^ said his son, " will always be here '' (smiting 
his heart), but there was nothing to be done but to 
submit. The old man spoke of wine and money as 
having been used ad libitum to influence the elections, 
and of the extended sufiirage with all the contempt 
which often connects itself with pockets full of francs, 
as well as with that which really belongs to the insti- 
tution : but he said^ too, that such influences had 
been used as took away all power of free action. He 
seemed to feel bitterly towards Victor Emanuel. Poor 
king! the wine and the money, and the irresistible 
influence are felt as strongly by him as by the smallest 
voting Savoyard. That man with the little, cunning, 
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deep-set eye, if he loves power and its exercise, must 
have a good deal of enjoyment in his life, not greatly 
to any increased respect for the people whom he 
manages as he wills. 

May 5. — A perfect summer morning. The frogs 
croaked beneath our windows last night most dis- 
agreeably, and a troop of their near relatives (as English 
boys used to think them) passed by early this morning, 
with merry hearts and voices, singing their songs on 
return from Italian battles. There is a very pretty 
little park of French artillery in the great square here, 
long brass guns of small bore, looking very destructive 
indeed. I see in the paper that Palermo neither ad* 
mits nor emits any letters at present from its post-office. 
Some of our letters may be stopped in that intercepted 
letter course. What is to come of all these Sicilian 
attempts to get rid of tyrants? And to judge by 
what one reads of the difficulties growing about 
Cavour, from the innumerable claims which will arise 
in consequence of the jobs connected with the new 
arrangements in Italy, what is to become of united 
Italy ? Granting (as is no doubt the case) an enor- 
mous amount of genuine patriotism to exist, the 
number of place-hunters, and of men who must live 
somehow but don^t exactly see how, must contribute a 
phalanx of imits .very difficult to drill into anything 
like unity. Some one in Sicily said to me, that the 
motive for revolution which actuated most, was the 
hope of obtaining the good things of this life, as it 
was seen that any government official managed to do. 
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An official was appointed with some small salary^ and 
he soon exhibited himself as a rich man^ because any 
amount of dishonesty and peculation could be worked 
with the official system, '* Their right hands are full 
of bribes/' or as full as they can get them. 
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Savona, May 9. 
I WROTE to you last on Monday evening from Nice. 
Our second stay there did not make us better pleased 
with it. It is Nice, but not nice. For tender inva- 
lids it has many objections. Its easy roads are 
abominably dusty. A country drive, beautiful as 
much of the scenery may be, may carry you to or 
over the edge of a precipice, if the horse is not quite 
strong enough for the fly ; or jolt you up and down 
roads of the corduroy order. I saw a poor invalid 
boy taking what seemed to be intended for a drive 
into the country for his health. Had they put him 
into the carriage and left him in the stable-yard it 
would have been a mercy. As it was, it was such 
a drive as King Bomba might have delighted in for a 
sick young Poerio ; and the poor fellow looked as if 
he wished to think it was all right, but could not. 
Indeed that drive must have hurried him needlessly in 
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what his friends would not have thought the right 
direction for him. Saturday was some holiday in con- 
nection with the household of the Russian Empress, 
and we had the proper allowance of guns and fire- 
works, with goings to and fro of soldiers. I wish we 
could have an unprejudiced view of the fitness of firing 
ofl^ guns to commemorate events in the lives of old 
ladies. Had such a thing been first done among the 
Chinese^ should we think it much less absurd than 
many of their practices which sound to us most un- 
natural ? The fireworks were superlatively poor : one 
only thing I would except, which was the lighting up 
of a steam war-frigate with blue lights along its 
bulwarks, in which state she steamed oflF in a brilliant 
moonlight. This was a somewhat striking novelty. 
On Sunday we had some pleasant service at the church 
here. In the afternoon a stranger preached a sermon 
most wonderfully elaborated. It seemed as if it 
might have been carried by its deliverer all over the 
Continent, and read at each place where he put up for 
the Sunday. It was not a bad sermon, only what 
some folks call a " flower.'^ We longed for a hitch in 
it, or the ending of a sentence by a monosyllable. A 
break-down would have been a perfect relief. It was 
like dining ofl^ olive oil. Sunday was a beautiful day. 
We left Nice on Monday morning by carriage. The 
day was not very promising j and unfortunately, on the 
high ground above Nice we drove into clouds and 
rain. Happily these were only on the high grounds. 
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so that as we descended we came again into brighter 
weather^ and such it has continued ever since. Our 
road has been almost constantly within sights and 
generally within sounds of the Mediterranean^ occa- 
sionally rising to considerable heights^ following the 
curyes of the shore with its numerous bays and bay- 
lets, generally within view of a country well wooded 
with the trees which you have so often heard of, and 
studded with villages and towns, as picturesque at a 
distance as they are dirty on closer acquaintance. 
Some of these towns are on the tops of the hills, but 
most of them are on the water^s edge of the various 
bays, and are mostly inhabited by fishermen. The 
drawing of nets is a very constant occupation along 
this shore, and we were fortunate enough to-day to see 
two large nets drawn in with a moderate catch of 
mackerel and sardines. The nets are very large, and 
sweep many acres of ground. On other parts of the 
shore another sort of net is used ; and so clear is the 
water that a man sits on the rock above and watches 
the fish going into the net, giving notice when it is to 
be drawn up. We reached Mentone in the afternoon 
of Monday, and were pleased with much that we saw 
and heard of it. It may become a more favourite 
place of resort for invalids than Nice. It seems 
almost without a fellow for the beauty, variety, and 
abundance of its walks and rides. At the table d'hdte 
of the hotel at which we stopped was a gentleman who 
had been there for six months, constantly (daily I 
think he said) walking, but that he had not yet come 
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to an end of the walks about the neighbourhood of 
Mentone.* 

There are fine distant ranges of lofty mountains, 
east, north, and west. Within are smaller cultivated 
and wooded hills, very many in number, whence there 
must be charming sea views. Our hotel was comfort- 
able, and, although the town is dull, we liked the look 
of Mentone much better than that of Nice. It is 
getting dusty; but the country is beautiful, and not 
yet spoiled by country houses with high white walls, 
making narrow dismal roads, such as abound round 
Nice. We left on Tuesday morning at seven a.m. for 
Oneglia. The morning was grey, cloudy, and doubt- 
ful, but the day turned out very fine. The tamarisk 
grows about Mentone very beautifully; it is now in 
full flower, and fills the air with its fragrance. Some 
of the trees are at least twenty feet high, and there 
must be miles covered with their feathery flowers. 
The oleander too abounds, and is planted in avenues, 
alternating with plane and sycamore. The folks at 
Mentone are evidently making provision for many 
visitors. As we mounted the hill leaving Mentone, we 
found quantities of fine crystals of quartz in rocks 
looking as if they were made of marble, and running 
in very long veins. We passed gradually out of our 
French region and accommodation to that of the 

* Any one desirous of knowing something of the climate of winter 
in Mentone, and its fitness for invalids, will be much pleased by a 
letter on the subject by Dr. H. Bennett, which is published in ** The 
Lancet'' oi July 7th, 1860. 
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" Vendita di Vino/* the " Btum allogio i buon Ristoro/' 
and other characteristics. An attractive sign on the 
board of a small inn called '' P Angela *' was a winged 
plump female with a large black bottle under her arm. 
Some very fine plantations of palms spoke well of the 
climate near Bordighera. These are cultivated very 
much for exportation to Rome and other parts^ for use 
at Easter. The trees are tied up, so that the inner 
leaves may grow compactly, in which form they are used 
on the occasions of religious festivals. Our resting- 
place for the evening and night of Tuesday was to have 
been at Oneglia, but we could get no accommodation. 
There was a large party on our road who sent on to 
secure beds. It happened also that some French 
general had taken up his quarters in the only hotel in 
the place. There was not any means of taking us in, 
so we were obliged to have a renfort for the steep 
ascent on leaving Oneglia, and to make an additional 
three hours and a half drive to Alassio, where we slept 
last night. Here, again, frogs abounded, and kept up 
their most unwelcome nightly croak, which can be 
heard at a great distance, and is most unmelodious. 
The hotel which we occupied had been the house (I 
donH know how long ago) of the Marquis Durando, 
and it might have been clean in his time; dirty 
enough it is now in itself and in its furniture. How- 
ever the imprisonment in a dirty inn is but a short 
one, and we were thankful to get any accommoda- 
tion. We left at eight this morning, and after a very 
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pleasant day^s drive and very fair weather (for the due 
effect of shadow and light we should have liked some 
more sun), we reached Savona to dinner. The 
Swiss hotel here has studied with good effect how 
to take care of ijts visitors, and we are very comfortable, 
feeling it the more from the comparison with the evils 
of Alassio. On entering this place there is seen one 
of the effects of the rapid torrents which occasionally 
happen here. Just now the river beds are very broad 
expanses of large stones and pebbles almost dry, being 
only traversed by narrow running streams. But they 
are rebuilding a bridge, the old one two years ago 
having been suddenly washed away by a rapid river 
flow, which carried away oil and flour mills, and 
washed fifty people into the sea, only some few of 
whose bodies were again found. It seems almost 
incredible, that very broad as these river beds are, they 
should not at all times suffice to carry off any quantity 
of water, but in heavy rains falling for some continu- 
ance, the floods of water rushing towards the sea by 
one channel are enormous. We passed to-day some 
magnificent cuttings in rocks of marble, explaining 
how it is that in this hotel marble is much used, and 
explaining also some fine marble columns in the theatre 
just opposite to our windows, dedicated to the memory 
of some notorious Sardinian poet. There is an active 
manufacture of bricks and pottery here, carried on at 
the side of the road for a considerable distance. 
Water is got at a very little depth, and the same 
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method as in Egypt is employed to raise it^ by a 
bucket at the end of a long piece of wood. The clay 
is brought to holes which are dug in the ground, and 
is there kneaded in the water. I did not see any 
other than pottery of the coarsest kind, and women 
were chiefly employed in making the bricks. One 
very frequent characteristic of our road from Nice has 
been the growth of the maiden-hair fern, in moist and 
shaded rocky places. Constantly, where these condi- 
tions have existed, have we found the fern, and little 
caverns completely lined with it are most tenderly 
beautiful. The gay eflTect produced by the bad culti- 
vation which allows the free growth of weeds, is a 
thing for which travellers may be thankful, though it 
would break the heart of all understanding farmers. 
For miles and miles along the sides of the roads, the 
ground beneath the olive-trees abounds with the 
richest scarlet poppies, with borage, purple thistles, 
gladiolus, compound yellow flowers, convolvulus, ge- 
nista, broom, and many other wild flowers; and the 
gay carpet thus manufactured is most varied and of 
great beauty, but it tells a sad story of what is done 
with the ground, and of what might be. The good 
oUve cultivators donH allow any weeds to catch the 
good things that are sent for the olive roots. If they 
allow anything to grow amongst these trees, it is what 
will be of use, and then only under good manuring, 
but there is much need of improvement here. Occa- 
sionally, however, you come across some careful hus- 
bandry, that equals the Swiss in the use which is made 
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of any soil on which anything can be grown. It is 
terraced up, and taken all manner of care of. The 
night is perfect, and the promise for to-morrow^s 
weather all that we could wish. 



LETTER XX. 

Genoa, May 11. 
Our coachman, though we had but a pair of poor 
horses, brought us all right here yesterday at about 
five P.M. The general character of the country be- 
tween Savona and this place is much the same as that 
which we had previously passed, only with somewhat 
less culture, and more rugged and more barren rocks. 
For miles before reaching Genoa there are all the 
signs of approach to a large and active city, the suburbs 
being very extensive. There are the cabbage-gardens, 
reminding one of the neighbourhood of London, con- 
stant large-wheeled carts, carrying provisions and 
articles of merchandise, omnibuses in abundance, 
little carriages, and a white dust so profuse as to be a 
complete plague of the country. The railroad has 
stretched itself about eight miles from Genoa towards 
Toulon, but there must be a great deal of most labo- 
rious work before it connects these two places. The 
first view of Genoa is magnificent ; a very large harbour 
with a forest of masts, and backed up by a city on a 
hill, and a "city of palaces^' it looks like. What it may 
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be on a nearer inspection we shall see to-day; but what- 
ever it may be^ we shall be glad again to get into the 
country^ and among flowers. We passed yesterday some 
very attractive novelties amongst wild flowers, the most 
beautiful being a large deep-yellow linum^ as large as 
a small convolvulus, and some brilliant yellow poten- 
tillas. These abound in the hilly places. A small 
acacia with a flower of the richest fragrance was very 
frequent, and the ferns in damp rocky crevices and 
caves were more abundant than ever. A blue convol- 
vulus on the rocks, flowering most freely, we hope 
to bring home. We are not extortionately treated at 
hotels, but I suppose that, at average charges, they 
must get a good profit out of travellers, for our coach- 
man told me with much satisfaction how well he had 
been treated at Savona, how well they had fed him on 
everything that was fresh and good, adding as much 
burgundy and champagne as he could drink. The 
coachmen are free of the hotels to which they drive ; 
but in some of them the freedom is not quite such a 
license as at Savona. However Laurent (the man's 
name) did not look at all an intemperate man. We 
passed on our road the birth-place of Columbus, now 
the Cafe Colombo, and marked by a picture and some 
inscription. It is a dirty wine-shop. I don't know, 
however, that I should say '* dirty,'* or that the houses 
in the villages, or the villages themselves, are really 
very dirty. Outwardly they look dirty, but there is a 
great deal of washing amongst the people, and it is 
curious to see the quantities of bedding and garments 
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which are hung out of the windows to air and dry. 
Every river is a wash-tub^ and the sandy shores are 
large drying-places on which the washed garments are 
laid^ and kept in their places by heavy stones laid on 
them. Our hotel is a large and a lofty one^ and^ as 
in many about here, the floors are a kind of coarse 
mosaic work ; small bits of polished stone being laid 
down in a coloured cement, according to very various 
patterns; some looking quite like carpets. It is a 
capital flooring for bed-rooms, because you may slop it 
as you like ; the more, too, it is slopped, the cleaner it 
must be kept. 

Just in front of our rooms there is a bit of railway 
property admirably appropriated to public use. It has 
been arched over and covered in> and the flat roof is a 
public walk of at least a quarter of a mile in length, 
about thirty feet broad, twenty feet high, and border- 
ing a portion of the harbour. The walk (paved 
with large stone slabs) is much frequented, apparently 
by all classes, and especially by boys, to whom it makes 
an excellent playground. The .day is very fine, and 
likely to be very hot. Is the united Italy which is to 
be, likely to! witness a discontinuance of the jealousies 
which have existed between some of its parts when 
they had distinct interests and governments ? 

The justice or injustice of the Tuscans has given a 
character to Genoa which it is to be hoped they may 
lose in more ways than one. They speak of it as 
'^mare senza pesca, mfontagne senza albieri, uomini 
senza fede, donne senza vergogna." But whatever its 
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inner defects^ outwardly it deserves the name of ^- 
perba which it bears. It is something like a city^ too 
narrow for modem taste in its streets^ but a city full 
of palaces. It is seated on many hills^ marble and 
stone abound in its manufacture, and there is a great 
amount of external architectural decoration and paint- 
ing of roofs, doors, windows, balconies, &c. Many of 
the streets are arranged (as shops) very much like the 
bazaars at Cairo ; only the shops are larger, and the 
streets not quite so narrow. Except what our eyes 
have gathered from driving through the streets, we 
have not been *' doing Genoa " in relation to the sights. 
We passed by the cathedral, and looked into it, but it 
did not detain us. Externally the arches of white and 
black marble are striking, the rest is shabby. That 
we might have an idea of what the palaces are like, we 
walked hastily through one called after a marquis, 
Brignole Sale. This and many others are thrown 
open daily for some hours to all comers. You want 
no introduction. A portly man in livery bows you in, 
takes your parasols into custody, and directs you to 
the second storey. The first storey is the one chiefly 
occupied by the family, the second is the show. About 
eight flights of stone stairs, at the top of each of which 
is a magnificent marble bust, land you at a suite of 
apartments into which you are introduced by a liveried 
servant. There are about eight moderately-sized 
rooms, the floors marbled in various patterns, and the 
ceilings painted richly. About the walls are a few 
pictures. Of course they are all first-rate. The chief 
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pictures were by Vandyck, and among them were 
many family portraits. The attendant hands you in 
each room a printed card containing a short notice of 
each picture, and whilst you are taking your timely 
view he waits for you in the next room, and so on to 
the end. The marchioness happened to be in one of 
the rooms whilst we were making our inspection, and 
we were asked with the greatest consideration if we 
would be so good as to sit down for a few minutes 
until she had left. There is no charge made for all 
this, and any one who liked could escape without 
making any payment, and, I should suppose, without 
any sign that any was expected. We were much 
struck with the freedom with which these places are 
thus opened to all comers, with no limitation as to 
days, and no trouble about tickets, but we don^t care 
to see any more just now, as our longings are more 
after the things out of doors than those which are 
within. Of course we could not go through Genoa 
without looking into the street of the goldsmiths. 
Here filigree gold and silver work abounds, and coral 
is worked into shapes such as delight female eyes, as 
well they may. These artificers are a pious race. 
There is a beautiful picture of the Virgin and Child, 
which is over one of the doors in the street, framed 
and glazed and canopied in the wall. Over the 
picture is a date and an inscription, ^^ Aurificum 
PietasJ^ When Bonaparte plundered Grenoa for Paris 
he left this picture, because it was much cared for by 
the goldsmiths. They donH say whether he made 
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them pay for it. The women throw the lightest veils 
over their heads and shoulders here, and when grace- 
fully arranged the effect is good. There^ I have told 
you of our Oenoa sights, and but little they are. 
However, I might have added that we drove to some 
public gardens at an elevated part of the city, which 
are chiefly walks among acacias, and along the old 
ramparts, whence is an extensive view of the city and 
its ups and downs. I looked into an old book-stall, 
being always reminded of you when I pass book-stalls 
(and fancying that I like it, in respect, I suppose, of 
a hereditary taste), and amongst much rubbish and 
some good matter I saw a New Testament of Diodati 
which could have been bought for a few sous, so that 
there is nothing here to prevent the sale of Testa- 
ments. I could relish a continental ramble,' with a 
volume of circular notes and a license to buy and take 
home all that would suit others or myself to look at 
or keep. In the absence of these notes, I find the 
greatest repose in buying nothing at all. There is 
a glorious red chestnut here, in full flower, and lots of 
acacias are in the same condition. The nine o'clock 
gun has just fired, and started the most curious com- 
pound of echoes amongst the hills that ever I heard. 
Perhaps the hills were not the cause, but the streets 
projecting one above another on the hills. The town 
is placarded with hand-bills soliciting subscriptions for 
the comfort of the numerous political exiles who quit 
Bome^ Naples, and Sicily, and other parts of Italy, to 
come here* From the account on the hand-bills, they 
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are suflFering much misery in consequence of this exile. 
A committee (as with us) is organized^ with chairman, 
vice-chairman, &c., and the old story of money is told 
here as in England. Rome, Naples, and Sicily, are 
the parts over which they mourn here, and when there 
are great political demonstrations, the flags of these 
countries are veiled in crape. 

In one of the many little bays of the Mediterra- 
nean — bits of this world which look as if they had 
escaped from most of the outward conditions of things 
which remind us, in our common pilgrimage, that this 
is not our rest — we spent a couple of hours, and 
heard some things about English tastes and habits 
which will amuse you. 

The bay and its inland beauties were places of 
occasional resort by visitors. A boat conveyed us, 
and shortly after our landing we were accosted by a 
man wearing a black wide-a-wake, a much-worn blue 
frock coat, lower garments covering somewhat limping 
limbs, the .whole carried by a body verj*^ stout, and 
French in its manner and phraseology. We took it 
for the gardener, or for some official of the place ; but 
we were very courteously corrected, and at the same 
time introduced to Mr. . the owner of the pro- 
perty. He told us that he was all alone in his garden ; 
he lamented that his wife and daughters were not 
there to do the honours to the ladies. ('^Did we 
know Mr. Brown with whom his daughter was very 
intimate ? ") He had a large house with a beautiful 
saloon, but he lived " en ffarqon " in the little cottage 
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close at hand, and he hoped we would allow him to 
show us everything, &c., &c. Then as we dawdled 
along the formal terraces, he presented the ladies with 
roses with a speech and manner fit for Sir Charles 
Grandison, notwithstanding all the difficulties pre- 
sented by a body far beyond the circumference of 
grace. 

We walked amidst white and yellow Banksian roses 
of extraordinary beauty and abundance. They do not 
blow as with us, but in rounded branches all flowering 
at the same time, so that they look like balls of 
flowers. They had been so arranged as to run over 
wooden trellis-work together with vines, but the vines 
had failed, and all that could be done to cure them 
had been done in vain. '^ God hath sent the disease, 
and we must wait the same God to take it away/^ In 
the meantime the Banksians flowered alone, and the 
beauty of the combination was gone. We were then 
shown a summer-house, but it was in decay. It was 
an out-of-doors room, almost entirely covered with 
branches of myrtle, cut, and architecturally arranged. 
This had been a house of last year .not yet renewed, 
but the branches so cut keep their fresh appearance 
for a long while : and in .this room, the family when 
in the country, spent the day. We were then intro^ 
duced into a little cottage, which the owner himself 
occupied. In an unknown tongue ^^ Philomela " was 
desired to do something, which was followed by a stout 
young woman bringing in sweetmeats, oranges and 
lemons, sugar, water and glasses, and a black bottle. 
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"Would we have a grog?'* The bottle had on it, 
"Rum from Piccadilly/* ("A grog'* for my com- 
panions and myself at 10 a.m. !) But though we 
did not take that, which I suppose he thought the 
greatest treat he could oflFer us, we did eat of his 
sweetmeats and oranges. His citrons were grown 
in his garden, and sent to a confectioner to be properly 
prepared, and very good they were. His oranges were 
sold by those who got them from his garden as Mal- 
tese. They are a special kind, without pips and very 
sweet, and they are the only eatable oranges we have 
met with since we left Malta. Our hospitable enter- 
tainer talked some English, had been in England at 
the great Exhibition, and liked it all but the food and 
the fogs. Of the food, he had met with some queer 
specimens, showing how utterly unable a man is to 
know anything true of another country under ordinary 
circumstances. He thought that English people never 
ate soup, and that it was a part of our cookery that 
the blood should run out of our beef when brought 
to table; and his disgust at such savage life was 
exceedingly great. I suppose that he learued about 
'^ a grog ** in the same place as he found bloody meat, 
and concluded accordingly. He thought England a 
wonderful country, had spent a day at the "docks 
of Indi" with great admiration, and had evidently 
gone the round of the traditional London sights. He 
was not a little proud of the part taken by Sardinia 
in the great Exhibition of 1851. Of things more 
particularly appertaining to himself he was not a little 
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communicative. " How old am I ? '' He was sixty- 
eighty had not lost a hair of his head (off came the 
wide-a-wake) ; his father had been nearly ninety when 
he died^ his grandfather^ ninety-six. He thought 
therein there was hope for himself. The light diet 
of the place^ legumes, new-laid eggs, and fish caught 
there (pointing to his fishing nets) suited him better 
than did the hotter viands of Turin, which caused him 
to get up in the morning with a pasty mouth, &c., &c. 
He had spent an enormous number of francs on the 
property, had bought the hills round about (east, 
west, and north), had been compelled to spend still 
more in bringing about the cultivation which we wit- 
nessed, had brought water to the land from a distance, 
which, by little aqueducts, he had conveyed all over 
the ground. So with sweet talk, and with sweetmeats 
he beguiled the time, for he evidently did not catch a 
listener every day. He then wished to show us more 
of his estate. There was the saloon of the grande 
maison for us to see, only the escalier was so dirty, 
that he did not like us to see it ; but he had made a 
saloon with windows of double the ordinary size, and he 
had ornamented it with the medallions of celebrated 
men of many nations. There were ^' Shakespeare and 
Milton '^ for the English ; for the French, " Racine, 
Moliere, and Voltaire ; '' ^' Dante and Tasso '^ for the 
Italians; "Mozart and Handel" for the Germans. 
With such a prospect (to say nothing of the other 
prospect), what did we care for the escalier, dirty as it 
might be? True the staircase was dirty, and the 
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medallions were some indifferent attempts to put like- 
nesses on the ceiling of a room which had little to 
recommend it ; but the view from the large windows 
was exquisite^ and such as no formal tasteless arrange^ 
ment of garden could damage at all. Beneath was the 
garden with its oranges and olives and citrons and 
roses maintaining their own individual and associated 
beauty, notwithstanding all tasteless arrangement. 
Then just beyond to the south, a narrow shore, and 
then the boundless sea with all the calm blue beauty 
of the Mediterranean in its sweetest humour. On 
either side, east and west, projected rocks which 
sloped down to the sea, and which stood about a mile 
apart. Where oUves could grow on them, they grew ; 
in other places the pine (excelsa) and the locust tree, 
and where nothing else would exist, a grey lichen gave 
its colouring to the rocks. These cliffs abruptly rising 
(but no longer visible from our windows), meet one 
another behind our view to the north at a great eleva- 
tion above the sea, so that the grande maison was placed 
about two hundred feet above the sea, entirely sheltered 
from the north, east, and west, and looking due south. 
The consequence of this was, that winter never came 
to this favoured spot, and, even in summer, the 
cool breeze from the sea secured the situation from 
oppressive heat. All the land surrounding the house 
belonged to the property. On the top of one of the 
hills to the back of it was a village most picturesquely 
situated, but looking as comfortless as if there lived 
the father, of whom, if you asked bread, you could get 
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nothing but a stone. But such places as are some of 
these baylets of the Mediterranean, may well be con- 
tented, if there are some rough things within sight, to 
remind them of portions of creation not quite so 
happy as themselves. We left the place and our most 
kind and hospitable entertainer with many verbal 
thanks, and with much sincere thankfulness for all his 
kindness. 
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Milan, May 13. 
We arrived at this place at half-past six to-day after a 
hot and heavy day^s work. We left Genoa at 10 a.m., 
and were on the rail until our arrival, excepting two 
hours spent in the waiting-room at Novara. The day 
was most oppressive and electric ; capital weather for 
growth, but for those who have done growing, not 
capital at all ; but making a good night^s rest and a 
good thunder-storm most acceptable. Small steady 
rain continues after the clearing showers, and will be 
useful in laying the dust. There ought to be a great 
deal of what is very delightful in travelling, to com- 
pensate for the many abominations which belong to 
it ; but except in the matter of health, which is worth 
seeking through many obstacles, I have always been in 
doubt whether travelling is not a great mistake ; and 
more so when your feet are happier in slippers than in 
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walking shoes^ and your years seem more suited to 
what are called 'domestic comforts^'^ than to the 
many events and conditions of things to which '^ com- 
fortable ^' cannot be fairly applied. Grenoa lies at the 
base of hills and mountains which extend northwards 
for many miles. The railway takes a serpentine course 
as is usual among hills^ and passes occasionally through 
tunnels. One of these is two miles in length, and 
the air is marvellously hot. On putting your hand 
out of the window^ the feeling is just that of being in 
a hot air bath. You perspire^ and pant, and feel most 
languid, and the very train seems to partake of the 
general oppressiveness, and to drag on sluggishly and as 
if it was likely to stop from exhaustion. However, this 
tunnel ends, and the Ught and freshness which burst 
on you suddenly are like new life to you. I heard no 
explanation of this state of things, but it seemed as if 
the great central fire came most painfully near the 
surface, and as if it might easUy make its escape into 
the tunnel one of these days. The Genoese have not 
made any good arrangements at their starting-place, 
so that the tickets and luggage business is more than 
usually troublesome. Our carriage packing was not 
perfect. At first my knees were taken into custody 
by an enormous crinoline, which most indecently 
canopied the lower part of my person. Its wearer, 
however, changed her place for another distribution of 
her favours, and an acidulous greasy native (the large 
oil and vinegar cruets of the country combined in his 
person) took her place. This was worse than the 
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crinoline. Happily my seat was next the window 
which I kept open^ and the draught diverted my 
neighbour's scents; otherwise^ in the hot tunnel^ I 
don^t know what might have happened. I pitied my 
neighbour^ too^ for he was of the nature and habit of 
a man who from abundant ingurgitations^ cannot bear 
a draughty and he sat in dread of the open windows 
with his great-coat hung hussar fashion over his shoul- 
ders. Poor fellow, if he took a chill which will drive 
his body into the succession of miseries called rheu- 
matic fever, he might almost make the fortune of a 
vinegar establishment, if they could only collect and 
recompose the sour matter that will escape from him 
before he gets well. It is sad to think what I may 
have caused him; but what a new existence awaits 
him when he is convalescent ! The hilly country 
north of Grenoa somewhat abruptly changes into one 
almost wholly flat; and with some few exceptions such 
the surface continues, until it commences to rise again 
towards Switzerland. There is a great deal of capital 
cultivation of cereals : mulberry trees in rows and in 
woods exist in enormous quantities; the Lombardy 
poplar is almost equally abundant, and is cut like the 
elm trees in Buckinghamshire ; vines are trained more 
fancifully and gracefully than is common elsewhere, 
and this is the covering of the flat and uninteresting 
country over which we panted, groaned, and perspired 
yesterday. There are occasional meadows and willows, 
looking very English, and there is extensive irrigation. 
In one place I saw a sower wading through the water 
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which covered the soil, and sowing his seed on the 
water. What seed it was I know not. The houses in 
their roofs begin to look a little Swiss, and therefore 
much more picturesque than anything we have seen. 
Whilst we were waiting at Novara, I walked into the 
town : a neat well-built place with a cathedral, which 
gets fame in the guide-books. There were some large 
printed notices of deaths of individuals, some recent, 
some of which the day was the anniversary, which 
were hung in the porch, asking for the prayers of the 
faithful. About the altar are some works of Thor- 
waldsen, said to be of merit ; but it needs a cultivated 
taste of a certain order, and perhaps many symbolical 
ideas to admire these altars. I never see anything in 
them which it gives me any pleasure to look at. 
On coming out, I bought at a bookseller^s shop a 
map of the new and growing kingdom of Italy, and a 
very respectable-looking kingdom it is, even in its pre- 
sent state. I was sorry to see how large a slice of the 
old dominions the Pope still keeps, and especially that 
Perugia is yet under his bloody-minded care. I sup- 
pose that some strong pressure has been kept up on 
those places. Victor Emanuel must now set hiniseK 
to work, to show what a good government and a happy 
prosperous people he can make ; and then the Pope 
must mend his ways, and let mankind see that he can 
govern at least as well as the King of Dahomy, which 
is, at present, somewhat doubtful. After Novara, we 
passed a station called " Magenta,'^ and on the rails of 
the station were boys offering for sale all manner of 
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spoils from the battle-field^ sad signs of what had been 
suffered there. There were swords and powder-flasks^ 
and plumes^ and bits of the tinsel ornament of the 
regimental hat^ and scabbards and belts^ all sold with 
as merry a leer as if they had been loUypops. The 
actual battle-field we did not see^ for there was no one 
to show it. Magenta and Novara are not far from 
Marengo ; and there are special carriages for such as like 
to visit these various battle-fields. Coming here, and 
seeing the little which we can see or know of what the 
people must feel at being freed from the foreign Aus- 
trian control, gives one an idea of what Napoleon has 
really done for Italy, which is different from one^s 
thoughts about it at home. To-day is the king^s fete 
day, and the decorations of the great cathedral of 
Milan, and the inscriptions on it, look joyous; and 
here, as well as at Genoa, the volunteers carry their 
muskets lightly and pleasantly, and as men who fancy 
that they have got a good thing (as they think it) and 
intend not to part with it. Early in the morning of 
the day we left Genoa, the streets were crowded with 
volunteers (national guard), almost all out of uniform, 
and coming back from an early morning^s drill. 
Milan has little to strike one on entering it, and we 
have seen nothing of it in detail yet. I had a peep at 
the cathedral, the most wonderful building that I have 
ever seen. I hope that to-morrow may be a clearer 
day, admitting more light into it, so that we may 
really see it. It was dark to-day, and gloomy, and 
the marble pavement almost as wet and muddy as the 

I 
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streets outside, in consequence of the many who had 
visited it. It being the fSte day of the king, there 
was a grand service which was numerously attended, 
but unfortunately we knew nothing of it until it was 
ended. Our ancient common form on our bills of 
lading appeared on a bill sent to us from Nice, 
with a small box. ^^Au nom de Dieu, il a et^ 

charge au port de Nice pour porteret con- 

duire, Dieu aidant, k Genes,^^ &c., &c. We are all 
agreed that the table-d'hdie system is a great bore. 
There is evidently a restraint about it, of which 
all at table (I mean English) are more or less con- 
scious. A giggling, happy, plump girl, at dinner 
to-day, was quite out of place. At her own table she 
would have been merry enough to make a pudding; 
she could not help her merriness now, but it was under 
difficulties. Perhaps the very restraint made her 
laugh the more. We were all English at table to-day, 
excepting one Italian, and there were twenty-one. 
What a wandering set we are ! Is it not one of the pro- 
vidential modes of distributing concentrated wealth, — 
making useless people of some use in this world 
beyond their own wills and thoughts to be useful? 
The Americans wander like ourselves. ^'Fix your- 
self \" said one yesterday to her husband in the train, 
her mode of telling him to take his place. I don't 
know if I have mentioned the pleasure with which I 
attended to my wise friend's advice about the ^^Asti 
Spumante.^' It is a delicious effervescing wine made 
near Turin, light, sweetish, and of the flavour of the 
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Muscat grape, — a wine well worthy of importation, 
which might be brought to England at a moderate 
expense, and would by many be preferred to the 
various drinks which go under the common names of 
champagne and moselle. It really is a mistake that 
we do not get these wines in England, on some such 
terms as would make us contented to drink them, and 
the manufacturer to supply them: they must be so 
much wholesomer than our heating liquors, as we call 
and drink them, though no more ours than those 
which are grown in Sardinia. The dinner wine which 
is put on the table here, is very poor washy stuff 
indeed. It is curious to see with what an eye of 
liberty our landlord seems to regard the whole world, 
now that Lombardy is out of chains. I was talking 
to him about passports, and he spoke as if the whole 
of Europe had discontinued these absurdities, and you 
might go partout, always excepting Austria, which is 
as strict as ever. This is a bit of land under the 
influence of such a climate as must make it capable of 
many things, and one does not feel surprised that the 
chilly Austrian does not like to give up so pleasant a 
property. We are getting among a new class of 
fellow-creatures, people on their way northwards from 
Florence, Rome, Naples, &c. It is sad to see so many 
who are in mourning; some, likely enough, who have 
brought out relatives only to see them die away from 
home. Three-fourths of those at dinner to-day were 
in black. 

May 14. — A steady drizzle, so we are as well off in 
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Milan as anywhere ; better than in the midst of lake 
scenery, of which we could see nothing. We shall go 
out *^ shopping ^^ presently. I am become as tame as 
a spaniel at that calling. It is a wholesome discipline 
to commence between fifty and sixty, and really it is 
pleasant to see the delights which belong to it. To- 
morrow we hope to be at Como. 



LETTER XXIL 

Milarij May 15. 

It was very wet yesterday, but there are excellent 
public carriages here, and they leave you no excuse for 
staying indoors. 

Even those who are chiefly in pursuit of natural 
beauties, may well be contented with such an interrup- 
tion as they meet with here. The city itself, with its 
streets, its buildings, and shops, is well worth coming 
to see, and it is full of old and new associations, which 
give it an additional interest. Also, amongst what are 
more especially called its works of art, eyes have they 
and see not who cannot see divine beauties. As the 
fingers of a man*s hand were moved to write a divine 
message on the wall at Belshazzar^s feast, so have the 
fingers been moved here. Belshazzar could not read 
the writing, nor could the Chaldeans, nor the sooth- 
sayers, nor the wise men whom he called to his aid. 
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but it was there nevertheless. And is it not so 
here? 

Our first visit was to one of the cathedrals^ the 
most striking thing to be seen in which was (at eleven 
o^clock in the morning) a very large congregation, 
listening to a most earnest preacher, and all joining as 
with one heart and one soul in the beautiful chaunts 
which followed the discourse. This, we were told, was 
not an exceptional service, but the daily morning service 
in the place. When will St. PauFs or Westminster 
Abbey exhibit such a scene? I fear our Protestantism 
has cast off a very great deal of Romish good in getting 
rid of a great deal of Romish rubbish. I can well 
understand what many may feel on coming to these 
countries and seeing for themselves what they have 
heard described by zealous and well-meaning, but ill- 
informed men among ourselves. 

The fatherly wisdom of Nitsch, which is so well 
shown in his letters to that wildly-enthusiastic Hahn- 
Hahn, enabled him, looking fairly, as he was able to 
do, on both sides, to discriminate between the real and 
the unreal in each ; and it is easy to sympathize with 
his lamentations over much of the coldness of many 
Protestant services, whilst, whatever judgments may 
be exercised on the dogmas of the Romish Church, the 
frequency of its services forms a reproving contrast to 
the practices of many among ourselves, who almost 
seem to think they are doing God service by closing 
His house against daily worshippers in it. 

I longed for you in St. Ambrose^s library. On 
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looking at some valuable and highly-prized old manu- 
scripts, I felt like one of the swine before whom were 
cast goodly pearls; they were thrown away on me. 
You would have delighted in them, as well as in a 
grave, tall, pale, handsome, thoughtful Italian ecclesi- 
astic, who was the curator of the library, and whom 
we saw occasionally as quite the genius loci^ explaining 
the mysteries of the place to some French officers. 
What a contrast to his burly, red, greasy, snuflFy 
brother who lives at the other end of the ecclesiastical 
establishment, and takes a different estimate of its 
good things ! Mixed with the manuscripts were 
missals of exquisite illumination; Petrarch^s Virgil, 
with his own marginal nofces; a Koran written by some 
devotee, which might be carried in a small snuff-box, 
so microscopic was the writing; sundry palimpsests, 
Dante in manuscript, and, not the least interesting 
from the showman^s description of it, a lock of hair of 
Lucretia Borgia, '' the nattural ^air from she.^^ There 
were a few beautiful marble busts, one of a Pope 
Innocent, a work and the image of a man of mar- 
vellous power, with a nose as full of force as Nasmyth's 
steam hammer. There was a bust by Thorwaldsen of 
Lord Byron, quite unlike any other I ever saw. There 
was a large book full of sketches and designs by 
Leonardo da Vinci, showing the enormous and accu- 
rate labour which he gave to his works. Paintings 
also were there, and in a very extensive gallery of 
large pictures, in another part of the city, was a 
collection of paintings by a variety of masters, not 
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one of which do I pretend to have seen. One wants 
time to look at them, and I fancy the more they are 
looked at the more time one would want ; and with 
these works of art there is the same disappointment 
as with the succession of natural beauties which is 
met with without : one charming impression is followed 
by another and another, and the memory can no 
longer supply the pictures which are thus lost and 
displaced. There is, perhaps, a sin in this gluttony, 
for it is a kind of gluttony. There can be no other 
way of really seeing the one or the other, and no hope 
of so seeing as to retain the power of recalling im- 
pressions made by them, than long, attentive, and 
educated study. And so your favourite " Consider the 
lilies,^^ is the only way of at all understanding them, 
or retaining an idea of them in the mind. How 
entirely must a cultivated artist feel the cpntemptible- 
ness of the judgments which are passed on pictures by 
those who have neither the ability nor the time to 
consider them! I forgot to mention among the MSS. 
Rufinus^ version of Josephus, written in the fourth 
century on papyrus, and two illuminated leaves of the 
Iliad, a fragment of MS. of the third century. We 
went next to see Leonardo da Vinci^s ^^ Last Supper .^^ 
The engraving of it which we commonly see, beautiful 
as it is, is defective as an exact representation of the 
original. We have secured a photograph of it, which 
you will like to see. The original is a fresco on the 
wall of the refectory of a convent. It stands about 
eight feet from the ground. It is much injured. 
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partly in consequence of the surface on which it is 
painted^ and partly because the refectory was once 
used as a French barracks. Who has any right to 
criticize this painting at all ? What I can see of it, 
and in it, is all perfect. But the left hand of our 
Redeemer, stretched out on the supper-table, is worthy 
of a pilgrimage to see and to feel. Realizing but in a 
feeble degree what it means, one cannot but feel how 
little was the wonder that the loving woman^s heart of 
Mary Magdalene led her to weep over his feet, to wipe 
them with her hair, and to anoint them with her 
sweetest perfume, or that that poor sufferer in the 
crowd felt that if she could but touch Him she should 
be healed of her infirmity. It is a hand that one longs 
to touch, as if the touch would bring one better ac- 
quainted with a love which passeth knowledge, — a love 
which the contemplated perfidy of Judas has in no way 
chilled, and which (blessed be God !) remains for us still. 
It is unfortunate that many characteristic beauties of 
any picture must disappear in the photographs, and so 
it is with this one. A foreigner has written an English 
account of this wonderful work, as well as of other 
matters connected with it and its author, which will 
amuse you ; it is sold, togetlier with the photographs, 
in the room. We wound up our sight-seeing by 
looking into the cathedral of St. Ambrose, a building 
of great antiquity. Here they show the iron door 
which is said to have been shut in the face of the 
£mpeix)r Theodosius, '' How the times are altered ! '' 
might Pio Nono and Victor Emmanuel say^ and Punch 
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too^ for I see that he has a cartoon on the subject 
expressive of the respect entertained by Napoleon and 
Victor Emmanuel for Pio Nono. The church contains 
many very old, and some very beautiful, objects. It 
was getting dusk, and towards the hour of soup, &c., 
when we just looked into a shop of photographs on 
our way to our inn. There are lots of likenesses, of 
all kinds, of our Italian king ; a plucky, vulgar, pug- 
nacious, ugly-looking fellow, but not unkind in his 
general aspect. I had not gathered this idea of him 
from other pictures ; but, putting all together which I 
have seen, this appears to be the best that can be 
made out of him. I can fancy such a man not 
making much difficulty about a matrimonial engage- 
ment for his daughter. For her own sake (not alto- 
gether for her husband^s) I hope she has inherited 
some of her father's nature, and life may go easier 
with her than if her father had been at all like Leo- 
nardo da Vinci's John. And he needs all the pluck 
and insensitiveness which he appears to have, inas- 
much as there are many difficulties in his way, which 
might cause a weaker man to stop too soon or to 
stumble. We are full of Garibaldi here. Just before 
we reached our inn, we met a milk-boy crying out 
*^ Garibaldi is in Sicily '' with as much delight as if he 
had been given a whole holiday. There is an intense 
sympathy in Milan with the Sicilians. I bought a 
handbill, which may be as veracious as a last dying 
speech and confession, but which is pasted on the 
walls and is eagerly read there, and is significant of the 
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feeling which exists. They could not read such things 
on the walls a few months ago. Here is the end of the 
hand-bill : — " Ultime autentiche Notizie. — Alia 
partenza delF ultimo piroscafo da Palermo^ la rivoluzione 
era estesissima e vittoriosa in quasi tutta Tisola. A 
Palermo stava per aver luogo una generale dimostrazione 
armata d^accordo cogli insorti al di fuori. II coman- 
dante in Capo Castelcicala aveva fatto sapere al suo 
govemo in Napoli trovarsi in una pericolosissima posi- 
zione : temere e dal popolo e dalla truppa. W Tunitk 
Italiana ! Morte ai despoti ! " This is at the foot of a 
placard relating some atrocities of the Neapolitan troops 
in Sicily. How this struggle which is going on enables 
one, in some measure, to realize some of the enthusiasm 
with which the early doings of the French revolution 
must have been hailed in England ! But how sad, 
and how soon, all the disappointment which followed 1 
May God grant wiser heads and a happier issue here ! 
We hear of movements from Venice and from all 
the hill countries of men anxious to join Garibaldi. 
And he has managed so entirely to separate his own 
doings from any idea of selfish aims^ that he really 
stands out like the one single hero of this age. If he 
be successful in Sicily, what will be the next state of 
Naples and Rome ? It is curious to be among these 
people just now. One of the oflScials of our hotels 
believing in the sincerity of our Garibaldyism, has set 
up a kindly, intimate correspondence with us. He 
comes into our room, gently and almost on tiptoe, as 
if the Austrian police was still within ear-shot, to 
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bring us a newspaper^ and to say something to us 
about Garibaldi ; and they articulate the name with a 
rotundity and an unction that seem to put new life 
into it. Whatever the diplomatists or the journals 
may say or publish^ he believes entirely in Napoleon^s 
and in the English sympathy with Garibaldi. '' They 
lock the door when the steed is stolen ; and a ship is 
ordered to fire on Garibaldi^ but it is only a salute.^' 
Many Hungarians have been long in Milan^ waiting 
for something; and now they have disappeared. And 
(jaribaldi has got men with him competent to com- 
mand^ this being what is chiefly wanted. One, or 
probably more than one, of our warm-hearted country- 
women have the credit of being much associated with 
these Hungarians in their communications with Gari- 
baldi. And although our informant did not make out 
the clearest case of complicity, it is easy enough to 
believe that any enthusiastic and unselfish woman 
could not imagine her time better laid out than in 
lending a hand towards the upset of these cursed 
despotisms, where the devil seems both to make laws 
and to administer them. 

Venice is now a kind of desert. One of our diners 
at the table d'hdte had just left it. The ladies there 
keep themselves wholly indoors ; and if a man is in 
any way suspected, it is not unlikely that a tricolor 
may be put in his pocket, and that he may then be 
seized and treated accordingly. The removals from 
Venice are enormous, and the Government has now 
announced that if, within a certain time, these tra- 
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vellers do not return, their properties will be confiscated. 
What a heavy weight must have been taken off the 
shoulders of these Milanese by the compulsory re- 
moval of the Austrians ! 

May ] 6. — We move on to Camerlata by rail, and to 
Como by omnibus this afternoon. We cannot yet find 
out in what state are the passes into Switzerland, and 
whether we shall be compelled to return by Turin, 
Susa, and the Mount Cenis pass. The weather pro- 
mises well, and we hope that, having had wet here, 
we may escape it among the lakes and mountains, 
where it will be out of place and inconvenient. All 
well ; but, I fancy, as getting nearer the magnet, more 
conscious of its attractive power. 



LETTER XXIII. 

BellagiOj May 17. 
This place is on the Lake of Como, a bit of Para- 
dise which may have escaped from the effects of Eve^s 
disobedience, and has been left to show us what we 
have lost. We left Milan yesterday afternoon, reached 
Como in about two hours, slept there, and came on here 
by steamboat. We grasped with an eagerness which 
can only be understood by experience, a bundle of 
twenty-four letters, which have been wandering about 
and finally reached us at Milan, And most grateful we 
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were for all the pains which had been taken to supply 
US with some news^ although our vagabond life had so 
much postponed our receipt of them. The various 
stamps on their envelopes were curious enough; but 
it is a satisfactory fact in connection with the general 
postal arrangements^ that we do not think that any of 
our letters have been lost.* I think that the report of 
our doings was brought down to the 14th. We had 
an excellent day on the 15th, and we inspected the 
cathedral^ looked over some stereoscopic views of the 
place, gave half an hour to some fragant chocolate (too 
fragrant for oilr tastes) in a ca/e, returned to vespers 
that we might hear the organ (which was not worth 
the pains), and then mounted to the top of the build- 
ing. You remember well, I dare say, the outside of 
the cathedral — a structure with which engravings have 
long familiarized us, but which has been more fre- 
quently exhibited of late in connection with the events 
of the late Italian war. It is wholly of white marble, 
most elaborately worked, its roof ornamented with 

• It may not be a useless hint to travellers to remind them that 
post-office officials are sometimes only induced to give out letters after 
much importunity. If a letter ought to be at the post-office, insist 
that it is there ; don't take any "no" for an answer ; look yourself at 
the letters which are being examined, and you will often in this way 
get a letter which no less careful application will obtain. The impor- 
tunate widow's example is very useful at many foreign post-offices. 
The Milan office is abominably managed, probably a remnant of some 
old bad government ways. But another explanation may be that 
officials get daily pay, and foreign names greatly trouble them, and 
their ease is consulted by a short ** no " instead of by an examination 
of a bundle of letters, and the climate is unfavourable to exertion, &c. 
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hundreds of pinnacles and images. But the temple 
itself becomes insignificant^ when^ having reached the 
top of it, you catch the view of the glorious panorama 
which lies beneath and around you. The point whence 
you look is the topmost gallery of the highest pin- 
nacle of the cathedral, and the centre of the picture. 
Eound about you are the rich plains of all Sardinia 
and Lombardy, The glorious frame of the picture are 
the Maritime Alps, the mountains of Savoy, of Swit- 
zerland, and the Tyrol, with the lowlands and indis- 
tinct horizon towards the Adriatic. Although not an 
entirely clear day, it was sufficiently so to lighten up 
the picture in its chief beauties. The spring colouring 
of the rich plains was obscured by no cloud. The 
Maritime Alps were indistinct, but their outline was 
visible ; the same was the case with the mountains to 
the west. But it was the hour of the morning song 
of the mountains of Switzerland and the Tyrol, and 
they sang the praises of glaciers, of snow, of sun and 
cloud, in a divine harmony. They looked like some 
of those *^ uttermost parts of the earth'^ which were 
worthy of " His inheritance and possession.^^ And 
happily this scene is so unique that it holds its own 
special place in the memory, and is not likely to be 
displaced, as are so many other beauties constantly 
recurring, with a general family resemblance, but with 
infinite variety of outline. Some questionable taste may, 
I should think, be said to have been exercised in the 
composition of the pinnacles of the cathedral. They 
are all topped with human figures. I cannot tell you 
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how many hundreds of figures contribute parts of the 
decoration of the exterior. But many of these (and 
they can only be seen by walking on the roof, which 
is a magnificent pavement of white marble) are by 
artists of the first class. There are two statuettes by 
Canova in one of these pinnacles. The day being 
somewhat clearer yesterday, I had a second view from 
the roof of the cathedral. I was somewhat amused, in 
going up, to find that I was in better wind than three 
French officers who followed me, and who seemed to 
think it a great difficulty to get to the top. Having 
heard much of the discipline through which French 
troops pass, to get them into good bodily condition, I 
was glad that such an indifferent specimen of English 
wind instruments as myself could make these gentlemen 
almost asthmatic. However, they were very different 
men, across their shoulders, from the Zouaves, who 
seem to have been picked out for active and enduring 
work. From Milan to Como there was little variety, — 
mulberry trees here, there, and everywhere, as if the 
whole country was given up to the manufacture of silk. 
These trees are not so forward as those which we left, 
some weeks since, in Provence; and this is good for 
the colouring of the country, which is of a more 
tender green than it would otherwise be. Como has 
no attractions. We went to the public gardens as 
they are called — sad attempts, but only effectual to 
spoil something which would have been much better 
left in its wild state. They should call these places 
walks, not gardens; but what idea the native mind 
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connects with the word garden^ requires some explana- 
tion. We were off at eight o^clock this morning for 
Bellagio^ whence I am now writing. They say it is 
twenty miles from Como to this place. The day was 
perfect^ just as sunny and just as misty and cloudy as 
it should be. The surface of the lake was calm^ the 
hills rising out of it on either side were clothed with 
trees, all (excepting the evergreens) in their earliest 
spring attire; the ravines made by watercourses, but 
all now green, were most abundant ; the sinuous course 
of the lake constantly varied the picture in all direc- 
tions; houses, villages, towns, all picturesque with 
abundant towers and spires of churches, gave their 
own particular vitality to the scene ; and the sun sent 
down a glorious stream of light on all these objects, so 
as to develope colour, form, and shadow, to his own 
perfect contentment. The thinnest morning haze for 
a time softened the whole scene, until the sun removed 
it that his glorious work might go on without any in- 
terruption. As we came near to Bellagio, the snowy 
mountains which exhibited themselves towards the 
head of the lake, added to the view a new beauty. 
At Bellagio the lake divides. The main branch con- 
tinues onwards for twenty miles more, another branch 
takes a south-easterly course ; so that the lake is like a 
human figure, and Bellagio is in the fork thereof. At 
the extremity of this point of land is the Villa Serbol- 
lini and the gardens attached to it. And these are 
among the sights of the place. From various points 
of the grounds, selected with much taste, there are 
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views which take in at the same time both lower 
branches of the lake. And we were charmed, too, with 
the laying out of the gardens — more like something Eng- 
lish than anything which we have yet seen. There is a 
garden of cactuses, out-of-doors. It is made on a lofty 
wall of rough stone-work, with little cavities in which 
are planted many species of cactus and its allies. 
Azaleas (common yellow in flower) and ceanothus, red 
roses, and Banksians, reminded us of home gardens. 
The hoya flourished out of doors, and seemed contented 
with its manner of life. Deodars, spruces, cedars, 
junipers, oaks, willows, sundry pines, aged and young, 
larches, &c., were beautifully mixed, and were more 
like our own English foliage than anything we have 
elsewhere met with. There was an abundant carpet 
of wild flowers and grass and ferns. The lizards kept 
the place alive by their rapid movements ; and black- 
birds sang English songs for us. The day was in- 
tensely hot, so that we gladly returned to cool ourselves 
with iced lemonade, and the shade on the terrace of 
our hotel. A bath in the lake water which is brought 
into the hotel, was rather a surprise. The day being 
so hot, I fancied the water must share the heat, and 
was not a little astonished to find myself in a kind of 
snow-water, an excellent tonic in moderation, but not 
tempting to any excess. The baths are arranged with 
great cleanliness here. Of our fellow-creatures, owing 
to the time of year, we have seen but few varieties. A 
French gentleman and lady have spent thie greater 
part of the day in rowing up and down the lake; his 
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back turned towards her face, with no sign of speech 
between them, and with every aspect of very laborious 
and tedious pleasure. It is declared to be a state 
of honeymoon. The moon seems to be sinking 
towards the west, if not in clouds, yet in a thickish 
mist. Happily the lady finds a solace in imitating on 
her own body the frequent changes in the clothing of 
the scenery around her, and her partner looks as if he 
was reading another chapter in that book which was 
published as Adam came out of the garden of Eden, 
^^ Man never is, but always to be blest.^^ An Ameri- 
can wife halfway up the garden hill, tired and per- 
spiring, "was not ambitious and had seen enough.^' 
And so the other half did as good husbands do, and 
accommodated his ambition to her necessities. A satis- 
fying partner in a journey of pleasure must be a wife 
who stops at the foot of Mount Pisgah, without a 
chance of any view of the promised land. But I must 
not omit to record, that, following a good example, she 
afterwards repented and went. There is, even in this 
Paradise, the boatman who would like you to give him 
what he has not earned, and the guide who wants to 
take you where you don^t want to go. The people of 
our hotel (Genazzini) are excellent, kind and attentive, 
friendly, and anxious to do all they can to make our 
stay pleasant. And, happily for us, the season is 
early, and the passes from Switzerland are not yet 
open, and there are fears of disturbance, so that atten- 
tions and waiters which might be required and ex- 
hausted by crowds, are now concentrated on but few 
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travellers. We dined out of doors, on a broad terrace 
adjoining the lake^ and with the fish visible in the 
water beneath us. And there we sat till the sun set 
most gloriously. The evening rejoices in plenty of 
stars and in distant lightning ; and we are off to bed ; 
— so, good night ! 

May 18. — It is too bright and fine for late slumbers 
here at this time of year ; so I am early up to finish 
my letter to you. One is constantly struck with the 
contrast between the names of places here and with us. 
between Como, Bellagio, Menaggio, Lugano, Arona, 
Domo d'Onolo, and Shirley, Millbrook, Stony Cross, 
Fordingbridge, Salisbury. At this time of year there 
is some interest in the uncertainty as to the condition 
of the various passes by which alone we can get to 
northern regions. And reliable information is not to 
be obtained at every hotel, so that one meets with con- 
tradictory statements. It is of much importance to 
the places connected with any road that it should be 
free from snow as soon as possible ; and great efforts 
are made to clear it away. The Simplon pass is longer 
and much more costly to traverse than the St. Gothard 
or the Splugen. And our hope is, that we may find 
the St. Gothard available for our passage into Switzer- 
land, and that we may be able to tell you so when next 
we write. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

Arona, Logo MaggiorCj May 19. 

While it is in my mind, I wish to make a record of 
the good uses of rum : amongst ourselves it seems 
chiefly employed as a provocative of yellow fever 
amongst our sailors ; and could we dig up our defunct 
four-in-hand coachmen, their experience might, in 
many ways, be profitably quoted in respect to its uses 
and various effects. In these parts its real value has 
been found out, and applied more commonly than with 
us. It flavours a great variety of foods ; wonderfully 
improves calf *s-foot jelly and blanc-mange ; gives life 
to a pudding, and yet more life to a pudding sauce ; 
melted butter becomes a new being under its influence. 
Whatever it touches it adorns, and the things it touches 
are multitudinous. Don^t pass another day without 
trying it : but the cook must use it with a gentle 
hand, most sparingly. Amongst the questions which 
I have asked myself concerning the good of coming 
abroad, I find in the advice which I have now 
given you an answer not altogether unsatisfactory. 
It is because our cook manifested supreme skill in the 
addition of rum to jelly for our repast of to-day, that 
I could no longer conceal a fact which, until now, I 
have forgotten before leaving the dinner-table. One 
of the first things which I saw on coming into the 
hotel to-day was the following inscription, framed and 
glazed, and conspicuously exhibited : had I read it in 
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the first hotel which entertained us on leaving England 
I should have thought, probably, that we were very 
fortunate in our host ; but that evil East, if it has not 
opened one^s eyes more to the evil which is in one's self, 
has taught some lessons in which the wisdom of the 
serpent is manifest. One lesson was, on no account 
to hire a guide if he said he had become a Christian, 
or was one nominally ; the other, that if a man had 
made one pilgrimage to Mecca, distrust him; if he 
had made two, treat him as a hopeless rascal. But here 
are the lines : — 

** Everything for its proper nse, 
Everything at its'proper time, 
Everything in its proper place : 
Waste not, want not. 
Keep company with few, 
Be intimate with One, 
Deal justly with all. 
Speak evil of none." 

There was an admirable letter of S. G. 0. on the 
danger of "respectability,^' which I read at Nice about 
a fortnight ago. I almost longed not to be at all " re- 
spectable.'' It was an excellent comment on the story of 
that poor Pharisee, who is only the embodiment of so 
much that is in our characters. Our landlord has 
certainly taken care in his last line to show us how we 
must treat him, should he screw us to his heart's con- 
tent. But I can pardon him much screwing for his 
lessons in the use of rum ; and the more so as we are 
actually on our way home, and, therefore, well disposed 
to look kindly on many questionable things. We left 
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Bellagio on Thursday morning; our overseers there 
were very kind to us to the last^ and politely trusted 
that they might see us again another year, a wish 
which we cordially reciprocated. We boated across 
the lake as smooth as glass. The boats are flat-bot- 
tomed, light, broad, and pointed. They carry a canvas 
tilt like a wagon ; and within, scarlet cushions and a 
small table covered with a braided scarlet cloth ; and the 
boatmen row you across the lake (four miles) in about 
three-quarters of an hour. Menaggio is the town at 
which they deposit you, and the little omnibus which 
is intended to convey you to Forlazza being a crazy- 
looking, dirty, exhausted vehicle, you hire a car- 
riage with two horses, as they are complimentarily 
called. Two hours driving in and out, up and down, 
through country such as I must not tire you by telling 
you any more about (though I may say that a purple 
geranium with a flower as large as a half-crown glad- 
dens your eyes abundantly on the way), brought us to 
Forlazza, a small town on the frontier of the Swiss 
canton of Ticino, and on the shore of the charming 
Lake Lugano. Here our passports were examined and 
approved, and we got on board a little fast-going 
steamer which landed us at Lugano about three 
o^ clock. We found good accommodation at the Hotel du 
Pare, a large hotel which might accommodate two hun- 
dred, and might have had about twenty visitors. Sad 
complaints are made of the fewness of travellers, owing 
to the doubtful state of things in general. We spent 
the time between our landing and our dinner in a hunt 
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for cyclamens and other flowers. A carriage conveyed 
us some little way up the base of the Monte Salvatore^ 
an extinct volcano where these flowers abound. The 
mountain itself is nearly 3000 feet high^ is beautifully 
wooded nearly to the top; and from the top is 
one of the magnificent views which are notorious 
in these parts: in one direction are the lakes and 
plains of Lombardy, and the cathedral of Milan; in 
the other, long ranges of Swiss mountains of the first 
class. Where our carriage deposited us we were met 
by a little girl about twelve years old, who guided us 
to the " bank whereon the wild flowers grow.^^ The 
peasants wear very commonly in these parts a thick 
wooden sole, kept on by a broad strap over the foot. 
This little chamois found no manner of impediment 
from such a clog to her ascent of the mountain in 
search of flowers. On and on she led me amidst 
beautiful wooded sceneiy, through and up a sort of 
dry ditch of loose stones, constantly pointing upwards, 
and saying " Sus ! sus ! " (which I understood to mean 
'^ up, up ! ^^), and every now and then, by way of en- 
couraging me, bringing me a bit of daphne or gentian, 
or other flower, and making signs and saying, '^ E meg- 
lio di qui V^ I puffed and blowed, took off my hat, 
my coat, made mournful speculations as to the future, 
and endeavoured to get some information about this 
hill of difficulty, and what there might be higher up. 
^^ Sus, sus ! e meglio di qui V^ was the answer from my 
merry black-eyed chamois, ignorant of fatigue and 
old bones, and still pointing up to some doubtful spot 
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between ourselves and the clouds. I began to think of 
Milan Cathedral and St. PauPs on the top of it, and 
St. Peter^s by way of a finish, my endurance being 
sustained by the hope that the " meglio di qui " was to 
be something to reward such an ascent. The lake below 
began to look as lakes look from high ground, and I 
reached a point where the view was towards Piedmont 
plain. Still " Sus, sus ! e meglio di qui ! '' was the 
song. Happily, I met a guide coming down with a 
pedestrian from the top, and he told me I was within 
half an hour thereof. The flowers in the pedestrian^s 
hands were only such as I had got in going up, but 
fuller blown, and quite justifying the " meglio di qui/^ 
and the " sus, sus ! " of my guide, whose child's heart 
wished me to get the best that I could. However, I 
was not going any higher on that errand, so I com- 
menced my descent, and here I beat little Sabot en- 
tirely. My worthy leathers were too much for the 
inelastic wood. We drove back to dinner. I turned 

• 

in immediately after dinner, had a good sleep, and was 
very thankful to wake this morning with only a rea- 
sonable amount of fatigue. In fact, though the gram- 
mar is bad, I may thankfully compare myself with my- 
self, and say " Sus, sus ! e meglio di qui ! '^ when I 
remember that a little time since I might as well have 
tried to carry the hill as to ascend it in the- manner I 
did. I am spinning you a long yam about nothing ; 
but there is a certain sense in which the Yankee whom 
I once met at Zurich was right, when he said, " When 
you have seen a bit of Switzerland, you have seen it 
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all." To him it was an excuse for finding in the 
variety of the country's wines the charm which failed 
him in its scenery. To me it would be an excuse 
for any attempt to say any more what the scenery 
is like. Just as it is impossible for me to sketch 
any scene^ so is the difficulty of any other kind 
of sketching. The attempt seems^ at times^ almost 
impertinent^ though I should wonderfully rejoice if I 
could convey to you any adequate idea of the beauties 
around us. Yesterday was a charming day. We left , 
Lugano this morning at half-past nine; arrived by a 
road full of beauties at Luino^ and got on board a 
steamer there about two f.m.^ and steamed on the 
Lago Maggiore to Arona^ which we reached a little 
before four o'clock, in time for the table dPhSte, 

May 20. — A good thunderstorm improved the look 
of things yesterday evening for a time. To-day has 
been wet, and has left us, at the end of it, in some 
doubt about our movements to-morrow. If very 
fine we shall go to see a little lake called Orta (which 
is commended as the lake in these parts best worth 
seeing) ; if doubtful we shall depart by the St. Gothard. 
We were invited this morning to our own church 
service by a clergyman who, like ourselves, is travelling 
to England — an invitation which we gladly accepted. 
He gave us a short and well-meant discourse. He had 
been some months in Tuscany, and had just come 
from Bologna, and other towns but recently connected 
with Sardinia. Bologna is being loopholed and forti- 
fied, in constant expectation of an attack from the 

K 
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Papal army ; so are other places. The Sardinian army 
is moving rapidly towards the frontier. At Pisa, the 
other day, the King promised some aid to the Univer- 
sity, but it was qualified with, " We must fight this 
year, and talk of other matters afterwards ; the war is 
but begun.'' And a new element of disturbance has 
arisen. A little time since, the archbishop received 
Victor Emmanuel at the cathedral of Florence, and 
officiated at the Te Deum; now the same man has 
disappeared with all the millinery and rich utensils of 
the cathedral, and the service cannot be performed. 
Many other clerics have done the same. The effect of 
this on the people is very exasperating, although they 
are tranquil in their rage. This move is likely to 
diminish still more their trust in priests. When the 
priests adopted the popular movement, they were most 
favourably regarded ; now the feeling towards them is 
different. It is to be hoped that the Italians may be 
left to fight out their own battle without any help from 
others, and also that Graribaldi may be so far successful 
as to neutralize the Neapolitan aid for the Pope. Our 
King stares at us from all quarters. In Milan there 
was a portly plaster cast of him as a Zouave, in addi- 
tion to all his other forms. In the room where I am 
now writing he hangs on the wall as " II nuovo Ca- 
porale dei Zuavi," a short figure, apparently full of 
coarse and defiant strength. His whole aspect makes one 
fancy that he must long sometimes for a personal strug- 
gle with his troublesome ally. Cavour is a man too, as 
far as I can judge from his pictures, just made to 
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work with his master. The " shields of the earth/^ or 
at least of this part of it^ need to be made of very 
rough and tough material. The polish may be put on 
them in quieter times. I tried to make out a bit of a 
sermon to-day, but in vain. The pulpits here are 
often large segments of a circle (not boxes)^ so that 
the preacher walks with some effect from one end to 
the other of them^ and walks about without the auc- 
tioneer constraint that limits our preachers in their 
usual boxes. At Milan there are two enormous pulpits 
which sweep round about three-quarters of the large 
marble columns at the entrance of the choir; and they 
are faced with silver and gold^ supported by bronze 
figures. It is quite a little walk from one end to the 
other of these pulpits. 

May 21. — ^We start for the St. Gothard Pass to-day, 
and hope to be at Lucerne to-morrow. It is a charming 
morning, but watery in prospect. 



LETTER XXV. 

Bellinzonaj May 22. 

This place (according to the mode of counting here 
adopted) is one hour and a half from Mogadino, at 
the head of the Lago Maggiore. We had a beautiful 
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day for the passage of the lake^ which showed itself 
off admirably. Our hotel at Arona illastrated the 
Eastern maxims. It was filthy^ dear^ with ill-managed 
attendance, and dishonest servants. A very active 
trade is carried on by the steamers on the Lago 
Maggiore. It is a highway from Milan to many parts 
of Piedmont and Switzerland. Our boat was loaded 
with salt from Genoa, an article sold by Government, 
and, I suppose, monopolized too. We carried also 
cows, and iron, and cotton, besides smaller matters. 
There were a few passengers. I saw on board the 
steamer an Italian newspaper, printed at Milan. One 
side of it was occupied by a speech of Lord Shaftes- 
bury at Exeter Hall, on the meeting of the Bible 
Society, At the end of the speech there was a short 
notice of the general objects of the society ; its freedom 
from fanaticism, as well as from endeavours to prose- 
lytize ; and it ended, " II Papa ed i preti gridono contra 
questa societa, ma quaP e questa cosa buona e santa 
contra la quale non gridono i preti?'' The speech 
was very much about Italian matters. I enclose you 
a scrap about Palermo which is curious. I suppose 
that the blessed Virgin is to take the side of liberty, 
which seems cruel to the poor Pope. It is odd to 
see the universal misrepresentation of their hotels of 
which their keepers are guilty on their cards. The 
small houses grow into palaces, and dirt and disorder 
are exhibited with most admirable architectural ar- 
rangement and cleanliness on the cards. There is 
a queer little island (Isola Bella) on the Lago Mag- 
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giore^ where this has been done in its most intense 
form. Isola Bella is one of the Borromean Islands^ 
and it is an exaggerated specimen of much of what is 
called taste^ here. The islands are placed amongst 
grand and very sublime mountain scenery^ and this 
island has been decorated like the chief piece in Gun- 
ter^s shop, or a confectioner's chef d'oeuvre at a county- 
ball supper. Terraces, and arcades, and pinnacles, and 
statues, and formally-cut trees, are jumbled together 
on a little roughly-wooded island, which, left to itself, 
would be in entire harmony with all around it, and 
we all look at it as we go by, and say ^' How very 
pretty I" There is a hotel on it for visitors, but the 
only sign of life in this was the cook : he was leaning 
over the wall in his white cap and dress, frittering 
away his time instead of his apples, and, like that saint 
of Compostino who was called open-mouthed, gossiping 
with the trout instead of frying them. I wish you 
could have seen a French cavalry officer who was on 
board : such an utter deformity can only be found in 
the French military service. Punch has not exag- 
gerated this class of men in his sketches, and the 
one I send you does the soldier on board neither 
justice nor injustice. The shape of the trousers is 
effected by cane : it is the man's crinoline. By the 
way (and ladies ought to know these indecent things), 
on going up a somewhat steep staircase at Arona, and 
following a young lady who jerked posteriorly in her 
walk as some young ladies do, she almost threw her 
crinoline over my head, and I passed a lady sitting 
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most innocently in an open carriage^ whose crinoline 
was so managed that it was quite pleasant to see how 
well her washerwoman ** got up " her trousers. They 
were all just as much exhibited as if she had been a 
man. 

Airolo, — ^We reached this place this afternoon after 
a most delicious drive. It is about halfway between 
the entrance and exit of the St. Gothard Pass^ taking 
a very lengthy view of the said pass. The day has 
been perfect, and the scenery of the first order. Lots 
of cascades, of great variety of size and force and 
form, have given additional pleasure to our drive. We 
find that the pass is not yet open, and that we shall 
have to do some of our journey to-morrow on sledges, 
a change in our manner of getting on which we look 
forward to with some interest. I had an amusiug 
little meeting with an old native here. I picked up a 
purse on our road containing about twenty-six francs, 
and fortunately, just as I reached Airolo, the owner 
was there, a great, gaunt mountaineer, to whom the 
loss would have been important. He seemed quite 
conscious of his good fortune, and I have no doubt 
said something of what he felt. All I could under- 
stand was, that he wanted to know what he was to pay 
for the custode of the purse ; that there was nothing, 
surprised and pleased him. 

At a little inn at which we stopped on the road to 
change our horses, we had an opportunity of seeing 
the present condition of the silkworm, and of learn- 
ing something of its management. The innkeeper 
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showed us a printed charts contaiDing as accurate 
directions for the feeding and management of the 
worm as if a mathematical rule could be applied to it. 
An ounce of the eggs produced so many worms ; the 
exact quantity, by weight, of food required for their 
due nourishment was defined ; drawings of the sizes 
of the worms from week to week, or even more fre- 
quently, were given; the quantity of silk whidh 
should be yielded by so many worms was stated in 
weight, &c. These instructions must be most useful 
in preventing a cultivator from undertaking more than 
he would be able to complete, and thus incurring a 
large loss by being compelled to destroy many of his 
worms; for the consumption of mulberry leaves, as 
the worms grow large, is very great indeed. The 
worms require constant care. Their food during the 
day is changed every two hours, and every four or five 
hours during the night. The leaves are chopped into 
small pieces for them. They are exceedingly sensitive 
to atmospheric conditions; and those which we saw 
were about to be carried higher up the mountain for 
change of air. 

At a stage a little further on we were entertained by 
a device not uncommon in these regions. The dining 
hours amongst travellers being a little uncertain, 
preparations are, I suppose, made to meet these 
uncertainties. And, of course, when the host^s 
dinner is hot it is painful to him to see those whom 
he regards as his own customers drive on to a dinner 
further oflf. A party who preceded us were under- 
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going one of the experiments which they sometimes 
try with success as a means of delay. One of the 
carriage-wheels was taken off^ under the plea that 
something was wrong. However, the occupants were 
not travelling for the first time, and a little patience 
on their part saw the wheel replaced, and themselves 
en route for dinner elsewhere. The want of success in 
this experiment was probably one reason that it was 
not repeated with us. 

Lucerne, May 24. — We reached this place between 
seven and eight o^clock last evening, after another 
most beautiful day. The drive was varied by our 
going over the top of the pass in sledges called 
traineaiLX. They are little wooden carts which con- 
tain two people, who sit fjis-d-vis. Of course the 
carts have no springs, but run on two long bits of 
wood shod with iron and turning up in front like a 
skate, only of much broader construction. Many 
miles of ascent and descent are passed in this way, 
and although, in consequence of snow-drifts, you do 
not find snow everywhere, almost the whole way is 
through cuttings of snow, some of which are nearly 
twenty feet deep ; the average may be from four to six 
feet deep. During the process of " opening the pass,'' 
as it is called, you may suppose that the road is not very 
smooth where the workmen are still cutting the snow 
away ; but on the horse goes, without any thought of 
himself or what comes after him, and the cart and its 
rider would be constantly upset but for the dexterity 
with which the driver throws himself on the cart to 
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balance iU Very fine, strong men are employed for this 
work, if we may judge from the magnificent specimens 
who accompanied us. It was warm amidst all the 
snow, very much more so than I had expected it to be. 
The cutting which is made through the snow is just wide 
enough to allow the diligence to pass, and the evening 
of yesterday was to see the pass traversed by a dili- 
gence. I am happy that I am not to be among its 
jolted tenants. It is well to have been up among all 
the snow, and to have seen something of its abun- 
dance. Looking from a distance on any esctent of its 
mere surface covering the mountain-tops and sides, 
gives one not the least idea of the enormous store- 
house of waters thus taken care of, to be gradually dis- 
tributed as they are wanted for the fertilization of the 
regions below. Many hundreds of men are employed 
in opening these passes, as it is important that this 
should be effected as early as possible, for the traffic and 
prosperity of the districts to which they belong. But a 
passage over the snow is made all the winter, and in 
sledges this must be by far a pleasanter way than along 
the rough-and-tumble cutting which I have told of. The 
Lake of Lucerne in its evening mistiness was soft and 
soothing ; its waning life harmonizing with that which 
the day^s fatigues had produced in our bodies, and a 
fitting introduction to that intense night^s sleep which 
followed. There is a limit to one^s powers of sight- 
seeing, and I reached mine last night. I don^t think 
that I should have opened more than one eye to see 
Niagara. I cannot help repeatedly thinking of how 
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extraordinarily we have been favoured in oar weather. 
We cannot look back to twenty-four hours in which 
the weather has been any disadvantage to us; and 
now in this land, where there are always so many risks 
of rain and cloud and all their disappointments, the 
weather is all we could wish. It looks as if the 
mountain-tops were about to be capped with clouds 
to-day ; but to-day we leave them, and they may weep 
for us if they like. The hotel-keepers, I am happy 
to say, don^t complain here of the lack of visitors as 
in the more distant parts ; but Lucerne does not look 
so full as when I saw it two years ago. The later 
season is, however, that which brings people from 
England. 



LETTER XXVI. 

Brussels, May 26. 
Beyond the necessary delays, nothing has stopped 
us since we left Lucerne, except at Freyburg, where 
we slept, and whence I posted a letter in reply to 
those which reached us at B&le. Coming out of 
the mountainous regions of Switzerland always seems 
disappointing and depressing, owing, no doubt, in 
some degree to the change from such a country to 
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tamer regions, I never could so well understand the 
home-sickness said to be characteristic of the Swiss^ 
as when passing from amongst their true mountains 
to the regions of their hills^ and onwards to the plains. 
There is an attraction in that country not easy wholly 
to explain, and which foreigners feel in various degrees, 
but which is probably only fully felt by the natives. 
Freyburg has little to attract and detain visitors, unless 
the architectural antiquary can find it in the cathedral, 
and the preparations which were being made in our inn 
for some expected king or duke interfered with its actual 
comfort. Just after posting my letter to you from Frey- 
burg (at seven in the morning) I went to the cathedral. 
Its simple beauty, internally, is very striking. There was 
at that hour a fair congregation, and one part of the 
service would have done you good. You might have 
fitted to it what words or thoughts you chose; it 
seemed as if nothing but what was pure and true 
could have harmonized with such sounds. The offi- 
ciating priest (with a more melodious voice than is 
common to this order of men) intoned, with feeling, a 
few words. Towards the end of his intoning, a per- 
fect organ commenced a soft but full harmony, con- 
tinuing with a gentle but increasing swell to the end 
of the second line of the hymn. Here, but with a 
union of sounds without the slightest abruptness, 
a choir of the sweetest voices of boys took up and 
completed the verse. And so it went on, again and 
again and again. It was the tenderest and most 
loving music for a hymn that I ever heard ; and the 
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blendings of sounds to the ear were as soft as the 
colours are to the eye which looks upon a sunset 
without a cloud. But what a horrible discord would 
all this have been had I been obliged to accept the 
conditions under which I was listening to that har- 
mony — a heretic occupant of a seat in the midst of a 
congregation forming part of a community of many 
millions of baptized men ! But it is worth while 
to have been for a time sensible of that isolation, 
to gain a stronger hold of the truth which stands as a 
protest against it. \Mien the Gospel is revealed to the 
spirit of man, not simply as a message of love to the 
individual, but in its relation to the race, as a declaration 
of a ransom, a Saviour, a reconciliation for mankind, 
it tells of a truth which exists quite independently of 
any belief of ours in it-— one which would be the same 
truth though all the world were atheists, and no more 
a truth though all the world believed it, and one from 
which no papal buUs, no decrees of councils, no rules 
of sects, whether the Romish or (in its denials) the latest 
copy of it, can separate us. Any one believing in the full 
and glorious meaning of that truth and in the Author 
of it, is free from all such restraints and impositions ; 
he is the Catholic amidst sectarians, who would deny 
for hi n a truth which he claims both for them and for 
himself. Such a one may walk in a light, a life; a 
love, given to all ; in the consciousness of an Almighty 
Fatherhood, Brotherhood, and communion of the Holy 
Spirit, which it is given to no human, being to limit or 
circumscribe, and he may gather £rom all the attempts 
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at such limitation such lessons as tend more and more 
to impress the universal truth. 

We reached this place in heavy rain — just the rain 
which we wanted, for the Belgian dust was becoming 
troublesome* We left Freyburg for Mainz at nine 
o'clock, reached it about four, crossed the Rhine at 
that point in a steamboat, waited about an hour, then 
took the railway for Cologne, at which we arrived at 
half-past ten. The universal limonade gazeuse^ and the 
equally universal bed, brought their usual refreshmept 
after a somewhat tiring day. Mainz reminded me of 
Young, our old drawing-master. But if his know- 
ledge of Rhine beauties as they were in his time 
beyond Mainz was equal to his acquaintance with 
its immediate neighbourhood, happy for him that he 
can see the Rhine no more. All the ' wild beauty 
of hills covered with trees without any formality, is 
now changed for a formal and profitable cultivation. 
Instead of that characteristic beauty which had so 
associated itself with the Rhine as to seem absolutely to 
belong to and to be inseparable from it, the hills look as 
if covered with a patchwork of many colours — some 
entirely ; others still retaining a little cap of trees, and 
looking more offensive and out of character than the 
first. The old castles are still there, but they make 
the contrast more repulsive. And the railway has at 
last asserted and maintained the claims of 1860 over 
the picturesque, and you can run by its help along the 
side of nearly the whole river's course from Mainz to 
Cologne. To me this was an advantage, as it saved 
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much time^ and it diminished the disappointment 
caused by the contrast between the Rhine of to-day 
and the same river and river's banks as I remember 
them between twenty and thirty years ago; and 
really railroad travelling ought to have many advan-^ 
tages^ for it has very many nuisances. And in some of 
our late journeys^ the dust^ and smoke^ and soot have 
been abominable, and, as far as cleanliness is con* 
cemed, you might as well spend your time in a coal-pit. 
I suppose, for the sake of economy, that coal is often 
burned instead of coke, and you may fancy the deplor- 
able smoky and sooty mess which is the consequence. 
The many miles of what farmers would call dirty 
pasturage, but what is really most brilliant carpeting, 
along the sides of the railway from Freyburg, are very 
striking. A pink lychnis, a purple salvia, a small 
yellow ranunculus, a white compound flower, and 
large daisies, with scanty grass, are the chief living 
materials which cover thousands of acres, and the 
various proportions and modes of their combination 
produce effects of great beauty. As we come further 
on, the pastures look more English, and less rich i^ 
colour, though probably more rich in milk and butter. 
In some parts of Switzerland the dandelion is now in full 
flower in the fields, and as it is the crop, the blazing yel- 
low is very striking. I am glad to find that some pros- 
pect exists of the discovery of some new vegetable fibre 
which may be of use in the manufacture of paper. I 
did not know until I lately passed a cart loaded with 
them, that old woollen materials are used for the 
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manufacture of some very coarse papers. It was the 
queerest cartload which I ever saw. Such a load of 
woollen odds and ends as it was^ you might imagine, 
if you could collect from an extensive district all the 
breeches which are literally on their last legs. It 
would be curious to trace the history and descent of a 
pair of regal smalls from the admiration first given to 
them to their last experience under the needle and 
thread of a costermonger^s wife : when Paddy gets 
them, he would say there was none of them left. 
But by these shreds and patches and their allies was 
the cart loaded, to what looked like a dangerous 
height, and these are the materials for coarse paper- 
making. About six hours brought us from Cologne 
to Brussels. On the way there was very little 
novelty; so little without, that one could not but 
listen with more attention to a conjugal sermon 
within, though, like many other sermons, a very 
little of it was enough. A woman, sensitive, irritable, 
pugnacious, opinionative, had for her companion in 
life a husband phlegmatic, self-willed, imperturbable. 
A full carriage was no impediment to the manifesta- 
tion of these peculiarities. How often they must 
have mutually suffered, and how much, from being 
harnessed together for the uphill journey of life, 
it was sad to think of; and if their mutual dispo- 
sitions find no cause for restraint in the presence of 
strangers, what must the curtain-lecture be? The 
man I pity; the woman's misery seems almost too 
much for pity. That path which, in the ante-honeymoon. 
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and during the celebrated month itself, was lighted 
by the laminary among green pastures, and beside 
still waters, and which might still, by the true develop- 
ment of their mutual characteristics, hare continued in 
the same blessed course, had become a rough shingly 
beach, with a dirty sea and squalls — ^no moon left. It 
was a relief when a change of train handed them over 
to another carriage, leaving ns in peace, with the 
additional satisfaction that others might be benefited 
by the lesson which they were so competent to teach. 
We reached Brussels in time and condition for the 
table JPhStCy and that being ended, I rcTclled in a 
cabinet de lecture, containing plenty of English news- 
papers — pleasant enough. It was gratifying to find 
that Italy had a man willing and competent to assert 
its law against bishops and archbishops who were 
inclined to break it ; and that some of these digni- 
taries had been brought to Turin to be rebuked for 
their contumacy. 

Sunday. — ^We have a day at last which illustrates by 
contrast what is the true meaning of '' the sweet South.'' 
It is chilly, darkly cloudy, windy, rainy, without an 
element of sweetness in it. It is a question of great- 
coats and mackintoshes instead of June garments. The 
sun, when it shows itself, is more like a moon — sickly 
white, as it were, and making a hopeless struggle to get 
the better of the clouds. We went to an early morning 
service at the English chapel. It was a quiet, serious 
service, and would have been altogether acceptable but 
that you could not escape the idea that the minister 
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had left WombwelPs menagerie to take orders ; and 
you know that the peculiar intonation characteristic of 
that establishment is not conducive to seriousness of 
mind* In its quietness and simplicity it was an 
extreme contrast to the Whit- Sunday service in a 
church which adjoins our hotel. All that gold^ and 
crimson velvet, and sweet incense, and operatic music 
could do, with indiflferent taste, to realize Whit-Sun- 
day according to the Romish idea of it, was done 
in this church. It must require a special mental 
training to be able to keep the mind as it should be in 
such a performance. I think that at one part of the 
service some spirit was burned on the altar, containing 
some chemical addition such as gave an especial white- 
ness to the flame. I was not near the chief performer, 
but I do not know how what I saw could be otherwise 
explained. And happily they do not allow in this 
church any walking about during divine service, a 
practice almost universally permitted in Romish 
churches, but which must be most inconvenient and 
interrupting to many worshippers. In the afternoon 
we looked into the cathedral. The month of May 
had had its especial services for the Virgin. The 
church was decorated with many flowers in flower- 
pots, and a very large image of the Virgin, covered with 
Brussels lace, and otherwise much ornamented, occu- 
pied a very conspicuous situation i;i the body of the 
cathedral. The day was a day for the exposition of 
" the holy Sacrament of Miracles.^' As in the other 
church, the priests were robed in crimson and gold. 
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and there was a great deal of ceremonial about the 
altar. There was some glorious devotional music 
in the evening, and a large congregation of wor- 
shippers and lookers-on. As I left the cathedral, I 
saw pasted on the wall of its lobby, among many 
other notices, a handbill recommending the especial 
invocation of a dead saint (named, I think^ Wivienne) 
for deliverance from divers maladies, and especially 
apoplexies, pleurisies, erysipelas, pestilent and other 
fevers, but especially from diseases of the eyes and 
throat ; also he was to be invoked to cure the maladies 
of cattle. It was much such an advertisement as our 
common quacks or herb-doctors put into a newspaper 
or on a wall. 

It seems very strange that teachers in a community 
which has had amongst its members such glorious ex- 
amples as Fenelon, Thomas k Kempis, Bernard, De 
Sales, and a host of others like them — men living on 
truths only good for the wisest and the best among 
them, on absolutely the same ground that they are 
good for the worst and the most ignorant — should 
either blindly or wilfully plaster on the walls of their 
visible temples such degrading folly. One would 
think that instead of having realized one of the chief 
glories of Christ's revelation, " To the poor the gospel 
is preached," these men were returning to some old 
thing called philosophy, and were reserving wisdom 
for the elect, and keeping the folly for those outside. 
Who would think that in an erysipelas either Bossuet 
or Thomas ik Kempis would apply to St. Wivienne, or 
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would recommend the same saint to a neighbouring 
farmer who might have a spavined horse or a measly 
pig? Then^ in reference to the officiating priests 
themselves^ the authors of this handbill^ and whose 
sumptuous garments have just gladdened so many 
eyes, one cannot escape the wish to know their 
amount of belief in this saint^ or to ask for the prac- 
tical test : — if on their return home a catarrh should 
fall on the eyes or throat of one or all of them^ the 
saint would be preferred to a posset and a pediluvium ; 
or if the horses carrying them home should break 
either their wind or their knees, the owner would 
apply to the veterinary saint or the veterinary sur- 
geon? 

How sad all this in the nineteenth century of Chris- 
tianity, amongst its priests and professors ! And yet 
it has a root in our fallen nature which buds up 
amongst Protestants as well as amongst Romanists, 
only with less obvious absurdity. Have we discarded 
from our calendar some St. Wivienne as a remedy for 
our spiritual sore throats and bad eyes ? Or does he 
not still lurk in some rite, some form, some opinion, some 
service, some book, some favourite practice or preacher, 
some bondage to law because the Gospel of the Love of 
God is but partially believed amongst us ? Not only 
nineteen centuries ago, but now, is it not that '^the 
light shineth in darkness and the darkness compre- 
hendeth it not'*? 

Here my written chats with you come to an end ; 
not an unwelcome substitute for that daily intercourse 
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which illness has interrupted. You will not have objected 
to any story of what I have seen or heard or felt, tasted 
or smelt, however you may diflFer from much which I 
think. And you may think with George Herbert, in 
reference to this last, 

''Why should I mind another man's mistakes 
More than his sioknesses or poyertie ?" — 

and that time may give opportunity for more wisdom. 
And truly do I hope so. But had I fifty more years 
to live, I should never meet with one more tolerant, 
more large-hearted, more loving than yourself. 



APPENDIX. 



The tombstones of our countrymen abroad^ the sable 
throng who wend their way homeward in the spring 
and early summer, and the personal experience of 
many of us who have lost those who have left their 
home either for recovery from sickness or for amuse- 
ment, all tell the same story of the uncertainty of life, 
and of the disappointment which attends the search 
after health in foreign climes. And to any one who 
has seen or heard something of the sick in places 
to which they are commonly sent in search of health, 
it is little matter of surprise that the observation has 
so often been made that sufficient caution is not always 
exercised in determining the question of change of 
climate or of residence, or in the previous inquiry (so 
necessary in many cases, but not asked as it should be 
asked) as to whether any movement from home is other 
than a more rapid step into the grave. And it may be 
doubted whether, in estimating climates and in de- 
scribing their several characteristics in relation to 
human bodies, any adequate consideration is given 
to causes of disease which exist independently of 
the climate; e.g.^ whether a climate may not be of 
itself excellent, but the customs of its inhabitants, the 
diet, the structure of the houses — in short, the general 
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sanitary arrangements — ^may not be such as to act in 
direct opposition to the inflaence of the climate itself. 
And it is probably owing greatly to conditions of this 
kind that we so commonly hear the ill-considered 

observations, "A. was obliged to leaye it did 

not snit her/' *'The place is bad for so-and-so/' 
'* If you go to B. you are sure to get fever/' 

" C is bad for throats/' &c^ &c. ; — a mode of 

generalizing which is not uncommon abroad as well as 
at home, but, with all its carelessness and incon- 
clusiveness, teUing of the importance of far more 
caution in the choice of climate and of residence than 
is always exercised. There is one common fact too, 
and which is worthy of remembrance, and that is, that 
with all scientific care to ascertain and to define the 
characteristics of any place as to temperature, damp, 
winds, &c., nothing but an approach to the truth can 
be got, very valuable as far as it goes, but far from 
conclusive in reference to the particular year which 
may be chosen by any invalid. A very common illus- 
tration of this is the exceedingly varied and opposite 
opinions which are given of the same climates by 
persons who have lived much in them, or have had 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with their cha- 
racteristics. Much of this variety of opinion of course 
depends on the individual, both on his power of ob- 
servation, his memory, and his own susceptibility to 
external influences, so different in so many, if not in 
all ; but much depends also on the uncertainty in the 
climates themselves. 
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As a mere suggestion towards more inquiry than 
has been hitherto made to discriminate between the 
influences of climate and of the accidental accompani- 
ments of climate^ I would add that we hear of diar- 
rhoea and dysentery in Egypt as if they belonged to 
the climate or to portions of it ; as if they depended 
in part on food. Do we hear of them sufficiently as 
if, in many instances, they depended in part or wholly 
on the foul atmosphere of the houses occupied by 
travellers? We hear of Syrian fevers, and are es 
pecially warned against them. No doubt there are 
Syrian fevers which are wholly owing to the influences 
of marshy, damp, insalubrious situations; but what 
account of these has yet been taken as caused by 
atmospheric conditions of human manufacture ? We 
hear of diarrhoea in Madeira, and the climate is not 
recommended for those whose tendency is towards this 
complaint. But do we know enough of the artificial 
causes of this diarrhoea to be able to say that by 
caution as to residence it cannot be avoided; and so 
that a climate most expedient for some states of disease 
need not be avoided on this account? We hear of 
fevers in Malta, as if at certain times of the year they 
depended on its climate. If any one wishes to see 
the most complete manufactory for fevers, let him 
study the buildings and drainage (so called) of Sliema, 
a suburb of Yaletta to which its inhabitants migrate 
during the hottest season, and where autumnal fevers 
abound. Sliema, if properly drained, though very 
hot in summer, and with the ills incidental to heat 
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(although; with cautions easy to be adopted^ it is 
probable that the evils incident to heat alone are very 
few and very trifling), would be salubrious enough ; as 
it is^ the chimneys of some of its dead wells open into 
the dwelling>rooms of its inhabitants, under the most 
scientific arrangement for the production of fevers, and 
the necessity of closing windows and window-shutters 
to keep out heat and insects adds to all the evil. Now 
to those who visit these and all places, for health, busi- 
ness, or relaxation, it is important that the climates 
should only receive that amount of blame which is 
due to them ; important as to the question of fact, and 
important as to the benefit which may be derived by 
those who will, as far as they can, distinguish between 
the climate from which they cannot escape, and many 
noxious influences which may be avoided. My own 
experience is limited, but I think it will be found 
on proper inquiry, and that beyond any belief which 
at present exists, generally, on the subject, that 
the maladies to which I have referred (diarrhoea, 
dysentery, fever), and many others, are perpetually 
caused, not by the climates, which too often bear the 
blame of them, but by conditions of habitation which 
are at variance with all proper sanitary arrangements. 
In some places these are so general that there seems 
to be no escape for invalids but in flight. They go, 
and: if they remain they must die. But there are a 
few hints which I cannot avoid giving to weak 
travellers, referring in part to the conditions above 
named, and to some other particulars of management 
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which are very important to them, and not duly con- 
sidered by them. I make these suggestions only for 
the weak. It is often difficult even for them to listen 
to and to follow the simplest cautions which their con- 
dition requires. For the strongs it is painful so con- 
stantly to see that they will not learn the lessons which 
weakness teaches them. They resist (or seem to 
resist) for a time, more or less, according to their 
strength, the bad effects of many outward ills, just as 
they can for a time commit excesses in eating, drink- 
ing, overworking of body or mind, without learning 
what a terrible charge all these excesses are making on 
them — ^to be paid, sooner or later, with an enormous 
interest. 

In order to escape as much as possible from bad air, 
it is important to choose hotels or lodgings as far re- 
moved as possible from external causes of contamination. 
These will be found to be numerous in some situations. 
And it is well to take rooms as far as may be from 
water-closets, or from any sink-pipes leading one 
knows not where. In some hotels a sink may be seen 
attached to a wall of some of its passages, a pipe from 
which (perhaps untrapped) leads to a dead well rarely 
emptied. It is wise to get as far as possible away 
from the pipe — ^to the floor above. Bedrooms are 
sometimes near to rooms in which is kept the dirty 
linen of the house, and other insalubrious things in 
addition to this linen are also kept in these chambers. 
An observant traveller will learn as much as may be of 
the neighbourhood of his rooms. It is comparatively 
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rare that there is an opportunity of sleeping on 
ground-floors. It should be always avoided^ for very 
many reasons. In some fusty hotels^ even though 
inconvenient to do so, it is well to occupy the top 
rooms of the house. In a fusty hotel, rooms with 
carpets and with much furniture should be avoided, 
and if they cannot be avoided it is well to get as much 
furniture as possible taken from the rooms. The 
filthy mind of some foreign novelist could only convey 
a just idea of the nastiness of some foreign carpets. 
Travellers should send out of their rooms, as much as 
may be, everything which offends. 

In some places a portable filter affords a useful 
means of getting rid of objectionable conditions of 
water. 

So few places frequented by invalids are now un- 
provided with simple food, that it is almost always 
the sick person's own fault if in diet he commits 
any important errors. The stomach which needs 
a fastidious cookery is probably much better at 
home, or in such places as secure luxuries of that 
order. 

It needs but little experience of the manner of 
life in places frequented by invalids to be convinced 
of the many and great faults which are committed 
with reference to rest and exercise. Common 
sense seems to say that weak bodies need rest, 
but the rule of some weak bodies is, in one form 
or other, more like perpetual motion. The change of 
scene, and all the attractions of novelty, the pleasure 
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immediately derived from the companionship of the 
strong, the hope of gaining benefit by exercise, the 
unfortunate belief in some minds that exercise and 
health have some necessary and inseparable connection 
with one another, the difficulty of self-control (both 
bodily and mental) required for real rest, are among 
the causes which are inducing many invalids to subject 
themselves to such an amount of fatigue as renders 
their recovery hopeless, and hurries many of them to 
the torab. And thus it may be seen that walking, 
jolting over bad roads, riding on donkeys or ponies 
which shake the life out of the weak, exposure to sun, 
to dust, to cold or damp air or insalubrious winds, 
to the tedious routine of the table d?h6te, constitute 
in various degrees, parts of the regimen of invalids, 
whose extreme exercise should be limited to lying on 
a sofa near an open window until some strength has 
been gained, and strength thus gained should never be 
made use of so as to produce any fatigue at all. It is 
sad to see that many feeble invalids seem to think that 
they can exercise themselves beneficially if they only 
induce such an amount of fatigue as passes off after rest. 
A little experience will teach them that this is a great 
error, and that the right rule, and the rule of progress, 
is never to fatigue themselves at all, if that be possible. 
There are two ways by which needless fatigue is in- 
curred by invalids, which are not sufficiently con- 
sidered: one is in leaving, the other in returning 
home. Sometimes the outward journey is made an 
opportunity for an excursion for healthy companions, 
when the invalid, instead of being taken with all con- 
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sideration to the climate sought for, is excited and 
exhausted by a series of journeys^ sights^ and sounds^ 
for every one of which he is utterly unsuited^ al- 
though, in the excitement of the journey, they may 
not manifest their ill effects. The same fault is some- 
times committed in the way home, and the benefit 
which it has cost months to obtain is sadly diminished, 
if not lost, by the hurried and laborious journey which 
is undertaken to get home. The longing to reach 
home or the desire of change has often another ill 
effect on invalids, and Sir J. Clark kindly permits me 
to quote from a note of his own on the subject the 
following cautions, written to one in feeble health, 
suffering from irritable and weak respiratory organs, 
which, coming as they do from one so perfectly ac- 
quainted with the matters to which they allude, may 
well be received as admitting of no question : — " I hope 

may not return too soon. This is one of the great 

mistakes of invalids. They no sooner feel a little op- 
pressed by the heat of Italy than they start for Switzer- 
land, where they often meet, even in the beginning of 

June, with cold, irritating winds. should contrive 

not to reach England before the middle of June. I do 

not know that can do better than spend the 

greater part of May at Rome, keeping in-doors in the 
middle of the day. He may visit Temi, Frascati, and 
other parts in the vicinity of Rome, and when the 
weather gets too hot for him he can move slowly 
northwards to Florence, but he would be quite time 
enough there in the end of May.'' 

Unfortunately we cannot yet learn all the les- 
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SODS which might be wished^ in sanitary science^ 
from foreigners. Bat there is a frequent and an 
excellent practice among many of them which we 
may well follow^ and that is the habit of constant 
exposure to the air of the beds and mattresses 
which are in constant use. Frequently they are 
hung out of the windows in the public streets. 
And in addition to this, the materials with which 
the bedding is stuffed are frequently changed. With 
ourselves the cleaning of feathers or of other ma- 
terials with which bedding is stuffed is compara- 
tively infrequent, and it needs but little consideration 
to be convinced what a nasty habit this is. 

I cannot do better than end these observations by 
recommending feeble invalids to a book which I have 
only seen since they were written — "The Life and 
Correspondence of Dr. Andrew Combe." In this 
stage of our being, where "we see through a glass 
darkly," different readers will entertain different views 
respecting many opinions expressed in that book. I 
only recommend it in reference to bodily health, and 
as the history of a justly-eminent physician, himself a 
chronic invalid, travelling year after year in search of 
health, exercising on what he saw and experienced 
acute observation and excellent judgment, and honestly 
recording the results of these for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures. 

I am tempted to add a word of comment on a fre- 
quent complaint of the weak and sick, and one which 
(when not merely conventional, as it too often is) indi- 
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cates much distress of mind — it is, that their suflfer- 
ings are much increased by the uselessness of their 
lives. 

The truths so well stated in the services for the 
'^Visitation of the Sick'' in the ''Book of Com- 
mon Prayer'' (if believed as well as read) should 
suffice to silence all such expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion. 

But remembering that, in this period of our ex- 
istence, we walk by faith and not by sight, and that 
all other apparent progression is but hopeless stum- 
bling, we may well ask, "What do any of us know of 
uses and results?" When Eve plucked the apple, 
when the apple fell at Newton's feet, when the poor 
woman put two mites into the treasury, when the 
dying thief said, "Remember wie," what did any of 
these know of uses and results? It has been well 
said, too, that we constitute part of a " kingly state," 
where the service of the least and the obscurest is as 
essential service as that of those in the highest place 
— for there is but one spirit and one ground of any 
and of all true service. 

And in this age, when active energies of body or 
mind with visible results, are those which, unhappily 
for the development of our true being, command a 
regard infinitely beyond their deservings; and when 
the genuine text has been parodied by "diligent in 
business, fervent in business, serving the business" 
(whatever that may be), it is well to remember that 
the visible and the temporary are not the true glories 
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' imanity ; that He who spoke as never 
^ <cribed, in the " Sermon on the 
^licst human character, that which 
little account of either intellectual or 
s; that the great Gentile teacher who 
nil, pictured an inspiration and its fruits 
Misive of activities which we are most prone 
..age and to prize; — and that each of these 
Lirs may be the object of constant and success- 
re nit emplation and imitation, by the invalid whose 
iiu])laint is, that the irksomeness of a feeble existence 
lb increased by its being a life of uselessness. 
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